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WHAT IS A MINISTER TO DO? 


We cannot escape from the biblical and theological criticism 
that is going on about us. It is not confined to the professional 
students and interpreters of the Bible; increasingly it is spreading 
among the people at large. Even books and magazines outside 
of the theological field are discussing questions of biblical inter- 
pretation and theological belief. Many laymen are publicly discuss- 
ing these difficult and vital problems. The graduates of our better 
institutions of learning are dealing with the Bible and with Christian 
thought. It is not that the world is facing for the first time these 
difficult problems, but that a larger number of people than ever 
before are concerning themselves directly with them, and that progress 
is making. 

The minister could not, if he would, ignore all this—unless, 
indeed, he were to betake himself to the remote border of modern 
life where the currents of thought scarcely penetrate. If he is to be 
a factor in things as they now are, he must think with and think for 
the people aroundhim. He stands, at least potentially, in the position 
of a leader of religious thought, and the people expect him to lead. 
His opportunity requires that he shall neither lag behind his people 
nor go so far ahead of them that they shall lose sight of him. His 
opportunity also requires that he qualify himself to be truly wise, 
and that he work in such a way as to be truly helpful. 

What, then, is a minister to do? How shall he relate himself 
to the current biblical and ‘theologi¢al criticism? Is the following 
course a wise and practicable one for the average minister to pursue ? 
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1. To KEEP CALM. The first duty would seem to be to keep 
calm in the midst of these controversies. The world has been going 
on for centuries in spite of such controversies; indeed, history reads 
as though”progress had been made by means of these controversies. 
The situation is not so critical and serious, religious faith and life 
are not so endangered, as a superficial observer is apt to think. The 
foundations are not being overthrown, even if they are being some- 
what modified and enlarged. We owe it to ourselves as well as 
to others to rest in full confidence upon the truth we have, and to 
direct our chief attention to being and doing what is known to be right. 
Panic and agitation and calumny are injurious. 

2. TO GIVE ATTENTION. The minister will at the same time not 
close his eyes to the currents of thought which are moving through 
the field of biblical interpretation and theology. These things con- 
cern him; they have an important bearing upon his work; they are 


‘more or less a part of the life of his people. Therefore they cannot 


be ignored. They are not mere manifestations of restlessness of mind. 
They are not merely the products of evil forces at work in the world. 
They are rather a factor in the progress of humanity. A minister, 
then, will give his attention to these currents of biblical and theolo- 
gical thought. He will endeavor to understand them, to contribute to 
them, to aid in the solution of the problems, and to gather for himself 
and his people such. benefits as this movement affords. 

3. TO LEARN MUCH. It immediately becomes apparent that cer- 
tain qualifications of knowledge are necessary if the minister would 
grapple with these great questions. Biblical interpretation requires 
a thorough acquaintance with the historical facts concerning the 
Bible and within the Bible, with its literary features, and with its 
teaching. Such historical, literary, and theological knowledge does 
not come to anyone by intuition, but must be acquired by years of 
faithful and well-directed study. No less does the adequate consid- 
eration of theological questions require a thorough and good training 
in philosophy, psychology, and the history of thought. The minister 
will be able to reach sound opinions only when he has furnished and 
trained his mind. The way to accomplish this is by learning 
much. . 

4. TO THINK WELL. But learning will not in itself lead to the 
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goal. Learning is an assistant to right thinking. That is to say, 
the thoughts of the past can help us to think, but should not save us 
the task of thinking. It is our duty to think. And what a priv- 
ilege it is. What importance it gives us to feel that we too can think 
and should think for ourselves, as men of previous generations 
have done. Since the Protestant Reformation we have professed 
to believe that each man has a right to think for himself. But if 
he wishes to do this, he should equip himself as well as possible for 
thinking. If it is a man’s duty to think, it is also his duty to think 
well; that is, to think with such an equipment and in such a way as 
to reach right conclusions. The minister has not only to think for 
himself, but he has to think for others, to show others how to think, 
and to help'them to learn what to think. 

5. To BE QuieET. Some persons show a disposition to be noisy 
in their thinking and preaching. They conduct their investigations 
and deliberations in public, exhibiting the machinery of their thought. 
It not infrequently results that crudities are put out in the place 
of mature judgment, and that incomplete investigations are treated 
as though complete. To learn quietly, and to think quietly, to 
teach quietly and to preach quietly, seem desirable. Fussiness and 
sensationalism do not promote clear vision. The quiet worker 
accomplishes most with least friction. 

6. To AVOID CONTROVERSY. It is proverbial that the discussion 
of biblical interpretation and theological truth readily becomes 
controversial. Most men have an interest in these problems, have 
some ability and equipment to discuss them, and have the feeling 
that they are right in their opinions concerning them. A man who 
would be very modest concerning his knowledge, and the value of 
his opinion, about philology or philosophy or psychology may assume 
a different attitude regarding questions of the Bible and theology. 
Then, too, there is the dialectical process which is the ever-present 
weakness of a certain type of mind. The minister finds the dialec- 
tician ever present. He is always asking perplexing and unanswer- 
able questions, and is always ready to argue about them, or anything 
else theological, to the end of time. The minister will seldom find 
it helpful, or a wise use of his working hours, to engage in these 
intellectual combats or diversions. The practical duties of his min- 
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istry will engage his time and his energy. If there is a place for 
theological controversy, it scarcely belongs to the parish. 

7. TO PREACH THE GOSPEL. Nor is the pulpit the place in 
which to deal with the unsolved problems of biblical interpretation 
and theological thought. The pulpit discussion of controverted his- 
torical facts and theological formulations would in almost every 
case disturb a larger number of people than it helped. Few people 
jn the average congregation are prepared—by knowledge, training, 
and mental ability—to grapple with the problems that are now under 
consideration. If the average minister, even with his exclusive 
devotion to theology and the long years of his special training in 
this field, is scarcely able to solve such problems, what can be 
expected of the average layman? ‘To plunge him into such discussion 
is to carry him beyond his depth when he is not able to swim. The 
minister in his pulpit should deal with that which is certain and 
practical, leaving that which is disputed and theoretical for some other 
occasion. It cannot be said that the amount of what is certain 
is inadequate to the need of men. We do know how men should 
think, and live; and until men think and live in this way, the whole 
effort of the pulpit is needed in that direction. In other words, our 
preaching should be neither controversial nor critical nor speculative, 
but constructive, to the upbuilding, not of a systematic theology, but 
of goodness and faith. 

8. To HELP STUDENTS. But the minister may find in his church 
some few people who are able and have the desire to study through 
some of the problems of biblical interpretation and theological 
thought. If there are such, and especially if they are young people 
whose ideas are in the making, he will welcome the opportunity 
to assist them. He can arrange a course of study for them; he can 
suggest books the reading of which will help them; he can meet 
with them from week to week in a regular Bible class, or in his study. 
By some efficient method he can help them to find their way forward 
in these most interesting and vital questions. Refraining from the 
direct consideration of these matters in his pulpit work, he will never- 
theless seek to train his congregation in such a way as to fit them 
for thinking clearly along these lines. His preaching will be built 
upon the best knowledge that he has and the best thinking that he does- 
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9. TO CONFER WITH OTHER MINISTERS. The minister is entitled 
to the sympathy, assistance, and co-operation which fraternal rela- 
tions with other ministers can give. He will not allow himself to 
work in isolation. He will not try to think through his biblical 
and theological problems alone. If controversy is not generally 
helpful, it is equally true that discussion is most helpful. For minis- 
ters to think and talk frankly together, to pursue the study of com- 
mon subjects, to read the same books and discuss them together 
—these constitute the chief means by which ministers in their parishes 
can go forward intellectually and spiritually. There are many indica- 
tions that this means is being used and appreciated. Others should 
be encouraged to adopt it. Groups of ministers within a single 
locality, or in near-by localities, working together for mbre light 
on the Bible and theology, will succeed. 

10. TO PROMOTE LIFE. Is it the primary duty of the minister 
to solve the historical and theological problems that confront us? 
The most that the professional scholar can do is, after a life completely 
given to the study of the problems, to make known to the public. 
what conclusions he has reached. He cannot assume to have solved 
them for all time. Still less can the minister, whose time is chiefly 
given to practical work, take upon himself this task. Little by little 
the field of knowledge widens; but we are not in a position to anti- 
cipate that all the great historical and theological problems will at 
once find permanent solution. And since they are in uncertainty, 
they cannot be considered the fundamental and essential factors 
in life. Life must be lived while they are in process of solution. 
The business of the minister is to promote life, to increase good- 
ness, to uphold righteousness, love, and service. He will direct his 
work to this end. He will give no undue prominence to problema- 
tical truth or facts. He will follow the example of Jesus, who did 
not include in his message to men a discussion of the historical 
problems of the Old Testament, or of the how and why of religious 
truth. 
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FAITH AND SUPERSTITION 


PRESIDENT W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


I have been asked by the editors to discuss the difficult problem 
which confronts many a scholarly man who is endeavoring as a 
preacher to quicken the faith of his people, and who is aware that 
many of them continue to believe what he has come to regard as 
superstitions. How shall he deal with those elements in their minds 
which hé holds as false, as outgrown by those who are aware of the 
results reached by modern science and historical scholarship ? 

We shall do best in this matter by defining our terms. And in 
that case we must begin with the work of preaching itself. There are 
three main ideals which preachers have cherished, and on one or 
other of which every man lays special stress. The first is perhaps 
best given in the words of Martineau. “Preaching,” he says, “is 
essentially a lyric expression of the soul.” That is to say, the 
preacher must be a man who lives so in the spiritual world, his own 
soul so absorbed in the ideals and emotions of the life with God, 
that he goes to the pulpit to pour out his discoveries, the deepest and 
best he has seen and felt. In this way he hopes to arouse the 
sluggish or bewildered consciences and hearts of his people, as well 
as to inspire and guide the earnest and spiritually minded. Preachers 
of this type are apt to be those who are of high religious genius, like 
Martineau himself. But even with them the ideal so described has 
serious limitations, since it makes the attainment of an individual 
the standard and inspiration of a whole congregation. Few of us 
have the audacity to aim at that. The second view is that of the 
evangelist. For him there is, first and above all, an objective gospel 
which he indeed has experienced, which produces from his soul, too, 
the “lyric cry,” but which is there as a universal fact, a work of 
God clear and real, to which every soul must come. To translate 
that “must” into “thou shalt” in such a way as to make his hearers 
say “I will,” is his compelling purpose, his urgent passion. He 
408 
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will preach always and supremely for conversion. The third view 
is, that preaching is a form of teaching. It is the revealed truth 
of God, and the way of its revelation which this preacher strives 
to master and to unfold more or less systematically to his people. 
In the minds of all earnest and educated ministers these three 
views coexist. They are not mutually. exclusive. They are all 
essential, but partial, elements, without which no preacher’s work 
is complete. And yet every man will be found to put the emphasis 
upon one of the three, and to make the others subordinate and 
contributory to that. And many men find themselves, while life 
goes on, changing the emphasis according to the field in which they 
are working, as they move from one pastorate to another, or 
according to the growth, in successive periods, of their own spiritual 
life and their pastoral experience. 

But evidently the three types of preacher of which we are thinking 
will feel very differently about the problems raised by the idea of super- 
stition. ‘The preacher of the first kind will be so concerned with his 
vision and emotions, and with the relation of his faith to general 
experience, that he will find his text anywhere, and not feel bound to 
raise the question of its authorship or context. If it but voice a 
spiritual mood, a flash of insight, an act of faith, an energetic aspira- 
tion, or an aspect of the manifold comfort of God, it may come from 
any book or writer in Scripture. He will, like Martineau, use a text 
from John’s gospel after he has ceased to believe either in its history 
or in its dogmas. He will, again like Martineau, use Ezekiel or 
Isaiah after he has ceased to believe in a special inspiration of the 
prophets. 

Nor will the evangelist experience any grave difficulty of this kind. 
It is his business to take those elements of the gospel of which the 
people and the winner of souls are all sure, and to unfold them simply, 
illustrate them fully, and drive them home upon conscience and will, 
insistently, relentlessly, overcomingly. 

It is the teacher of the truth who is in trouble. It is his business 
as a pastor, and as the leader of the whole religious life of his people, 
not only to declare what he has discovered the divine life to be to 
himself, and not only to preach the gospel, with all its glorious mes- 
sage of forgiveness and deliverance and eternal life in Jesus Christ, 
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but also continuously to teach his people how God has made himself 
known in prophet and in Redeemer, and how it all stands there, 
written in Scripture for our guidance and our inspiration in daily con- 
duct. It is he who finds himself under necessity to know, not merely 
for his own sake and as a matter of curious historical interest, but for 
_his people’s sake, what are the stages and ways in which the great 
work of God for us and our salvation has been done. He it is who, 
as a student of the Bible, finds that things have not been done as 
nearly all his people believe they have been done. He it is who finds 
it hard to see how he can give to their faith what appears to him its 
strongest grounds and its highest vitality, without shaking some of 
their traditional opinions, and without danger of shaking the things 
which ought not to be shaken. 

In regard to the nature of faith we need not say much here. It is 
that spiritual act or movement of the soul in which a man appro- 
priates to himself the mercy and fellowship of God in Christ Jesus. 
The important point for us here is that faith always implies an intel- 
lectual element. The man who prays, believes that God is, and that 
he is the hearer of prayer. The man who believes in Jesus Christ is 
not merely moved by a blind impulse or an irresistible moral attrac- 
tion; he also believes that Jesus lived and died and rose again, that he 
did at a certain period of history himself live, himself fulfil faith and 
perfect righteousness. That is to say, our Christian faith not only 
includes an act of the spirit in which a man commits himself to God, 
but, in order to that, and bound up with it, faith apprehends 
certain facts about God as being true, and certain events in history 
as being real. That is why evangelical Christianity has been the 
great stimulator of intelligence; that is why the Reformation, which 
gave faith its true place in the Christian experience, gave also to every 
child the right to be educated. The Christian faith commits every 
man to certain views of the universe and certain views of history. 
But as this is true, it follows that, with the progress of general 
knowledge about nature and history, changes must come in our way 
of stating those views. Our childish ideas grow, not without 
struggle and distress sometimes, into the ideas of mature minds, even 
about ordinary things. Fairy-land and romance give place to natural 
laws and hard work. So the ideas of nature and history and reve- 
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lation which we hold in the twentieth century differ widely from those 
which the sixteenth or the first century cherished, even as these differ 
from each other. The problem, therefore, for each generation of 
teachers in the church is to restate the historical and the philosophi- 
cal facts, so that faith, as the act of trust in God through Jesus 
Christ, shall not only not be paralyzed, but be filled with light and 
ardor through its consonance with the facts, as these are now read 
and known by the minds of our own day. This is in some measure 
necessary even for the evangelist and the pulpit “lyricist.” They, too, ° 
need to know, not only the eternal message and the central experi- 
ences of the soul, but also the mind of their own day, its peculiar 
prejudices and tasks, sins and doubts. But it is the quiet, steady, 
patient, and earnest teacher upon whom this work presses most 
heavily, as he guides the minds of his people to know how their 
faith for salvation is related to the history of revelation, and o 
deepest and best views of nature and of God. 

And now we must speak of superstition. The word is used, 
as a glance at any good dictionary will show, in various connections 
and meanings. Generally we apply it to religious beliefs which once 
were living and powerful, but which have been outgrown by the 
average mind of the community. It is therefore a term of vague and 
variable application. That which is a superstition in America may 
be still a rational and dominant faith for people in India or China. 
And even in America what is believed and feared by an uneducated 
southern negro may be a laughable absurdity to a citizen of higher 
culture and different traditions—a superstition. Superstitions of 
this kind are the relics of earlier faiths. Again, we call a man super- 
stitious who is willing to accept any story of any marvel simply 
because his mind is easily dominated by his feeling for the mysteri- 
ous vastness of the universe. The greater the marvel, the more 
ready he is to believe it when anyone else describes it, asserts it 
with heat and conviction. To this class belong the acceptors of 
wonder-workers in our day, and the multitude who swallow, in two 
ways, the miraculous and universal efficacy of patent medicines. 
The word is nowadays used by some, less accurately, as applying 
to the imperfect reasons for’ and explanations of the Christian faith 
which have obtained in the past. And some men hasten to apply 
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the term to all those doctrines and interpretations of Christian experi- 
ence which they themselves have given up, even although the mass 
of intelligent believers still holds them true. ; 

It is necessary to lay firm hold of this fact that the Bible.is the 
history of man’s deliverance from superstition. Hence we must 
expect to find, and we do find abundantly, that many things are 
‘described as being believed by pious and good, and even inspired, 
men, at certain stages of revelation, which we must write down as 
superstitions in relation to our faith and our knowledge of God and 
the world. Thus it is plain that the children of Israel had at the 
beginning of their history many of what we call gross superstitions, 
and that God used these as the basis for their education. At the 
start they believed, like all Semitic tribes, in gods many and lords 
many; they had idols; they practiced soothsaying and necromancy. 
Saul consulted the ghost of Samuel, and it was hard for the prophets 
to get the people to abandon idolatry. The long, steep, and twisted 
road of revelation is marked throughout by the passing of one living 
conviction after another into the tremendous number of dead and 
abandoned superstitions. But the important, nay the vital, fact 
is this, that hardly one ancient superstition can be named which 
did not contain a kernel of truth, which did not express a spiritual 
impulse of eternal value. The work of God’s Spirit in Israel con- 
sisted not in merely destroying the false, but in preserving, develop- 
ing, and setting free the true element in their beliefs and practices. 
There is nothing more marvelous in all history than the wisdom 
of revelation—the gradual, patient, tender, and stern manner in 
which the divine Spirit led that race from monolatry to monotheism; 
from idolatry to the ideal of worship “in spirit and in truth;” from 
the wild incantations of the earliest “holy men’ through the great 
prophets, to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the New Testament; 
from the offerings of roasted and boiled flesh of beasts to the cross 
of Christ, and the sacrificial life of the Christian saints. 

Quite evidently there are here at once a great task and a great 
difficulty before the minister as he stands in his pulpit. In these 
days when, especially in regard to the Old Testament, many people 
are troubled regarding the relation of God to the sins and super- 
stitions of Israel, it is necessary that the preacher be clear in his mind 
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and yet wise and tender and firm, as he believes God to have been 
in that glorious work of revelation. It is his aim to disabuse the 
minds of his people of the notion that God instituted, or began, all 
the beliefs or laws or customs which are connected with his name 
in the Old Testament history. He did not give animal sacrifice to 
a people who had it not. He did not urge people to make war when 
they did not think of it, and could have lived without it. He did 
not teach them that the gods of other tribes were real gods. The 
children of Israel believed and practiced these things when Moses, 
their first prophet, began, under God’s inspiration, the task 
of revelation. That task consisted in gradually modifying their 
beliefs and their practices, by allowing the false to drop off as 
the true became known. There is no sudden sweeping away of 
ancient customs and primitive ideas, no sudden outburst of a new 
universe. There was always some true meaning, some contact 
with reality, in them all, and the new was the nourishment of that 
old truth until the grain of mustard seed had become a great tree 
for the shelter and salvation of all nations. Now God’s method 
can become, and is slowly becoming, familiar to our more intelli- 
gent people. The preacher must not and cannot force the pace. 
He must imitate God, and treat and train his own people as he 
believes that God treated and trained Israel. This he will do if 
he simply and directly deals with the element of revelation in the 
Old Testament, as well as in the New; if he strives to see it like a 
broadening stream of light across the wide welter of stormy waters, 
and to show his people what it was and what it did for the people 
at each stage of their long voyage of discovery from Egypt and Sinai 
to Calvary and Pentecost. 

Of course, today this whole matter has become difficult and 
burdensome through the use of the critical—or, better, the historical 
—method of investigation into the structure of the Bible. It is 
believed very commonly, among even our most intelligent and ear- 
nest laymen, that higher criticism has chilled at once the warmth 
of the pulpit and the faith of the pew. If this is a necessary result 
of the historical method, then it looks as if either that method has 
been completely misapplied’ by our scholars, or the faith which it 
has destroyed was false. I believe that neither of these conclusions 
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is true, and in this belief all the scholars of the historical school 
who are also preachers of the gospel of redemption are at one. 
The violence of the disturbance, if inevitable, is also temporary. 
And it is the most solemn and most urgent duty of all those who 
have been trained in that method, and who have found it to establish 
their faith in the gospel, their faith in the divine person and redeem- 
ing work of Jesus Christ, to make the disturbance as brief as possible. 
They must so teach that their people shall receive the full blessing 
of the clearer and truer history of the Scriptures, and of the clear 
and true illumination of the gospel which that history yields. It 
is of the utmost importance to remember where the difference between 
the modern evangelical scholar and the mass of his people exactly 
lies. It does not consist in this, that they believe in the gospel and 
he does not. If evangelical, in the true sense of the term, he believes 
in the central Christian doctrines as deeply as they, and he believes 
as truly as they that the Bible records the story of redemption and 
revelation. The difference lies partly in regard to the method of 
that revelation, especially in its earlier and more obscure stages, 
and partly as to the history of the books which record all its stages. 
It is on these topics that many of them still hold what he has come 
to describe, perhaps inaccurately and somewhat harshly, as super- 
Stitions. 

On this there are two or three things to be said which are plain 
enough, but which too many ignore, to their own and their people’s 
loss and distress. In the first place, there is a wide range within 
which what are called critical conclusions are as yet insecure. 
What seems clear and final today to some men is not so clear or so 
conclusive to other, equally competent and more cautious, scholars. 
To dogmatize from the pulpit is both foolish and criminal.. In 
regard to that other wide range where the scholar’s conclusions are 
not likely to change back to the older standpoint, the task of the 
teacher is more simple. It consists in constructive work on the 
new basis. This should be done without polemic against the old 
views; without a blow of trumpets, as if an actually new revelation 
had come; without conceit in tone; without loud, “yellow” refer- 
ences to the new Bible, and the new scholarship, and the new the- 
ology, and such nonsense. The big men do not talk like that. One 
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burns to think of what some lesser folk have done—such as the man 
who lectured to his people for some weeks on the “new” views 
of the prophets and their work; and this prophet always called God 
“Yahweh!” That the people rebelled ought to have revealed 
to him their common-sense and their superior spiritual insight. 
He probably called it pexsecution and superstition. But those must 
have been dreadful and arid Sunday mornings for parched and 
bereaved hearts and souls of men. The man who, in accepting 
the ‘conclusions of the historical method, passed through a period 
of disturbed faith ere he found the spiritual world made real again, 
without any loss of its divine glory and authority, is the man who 
will be most wise and careful in his use of Scripture, after the new 
method. He will seek to save his people from any disturbances 
of faith, and will so deal with the story of revelation, as he retells 
it from the old Scriptures in the new way, that they will delight in 
its beauty, its reality, its power. And they will never guess the price 
which their pastor paid in his own soul for their liberty and their joy. 

In the next place, every pastor who is truly in earnest about his 
true work will recognize the need for keeping the pulpit to its central 
task of proclaiming an evangel. In that case he will seek other 
opportunities for teaching his people. He will form a Bible class 
for his young men and young women. He will not care so much 
for their number, but rather for their quality, as intelligent and ear- 
nest students of the Bible and believers in Christ. They will carry 
the truth far and wide when they become teachers and when they 
found homes of their own. He ought also to form, perhaps for 
short periods, a class for adults, to which he will invite the ripe and 
saintly souls of his church. To them he will without ostentation, 
without contemptuous references to older views, and without irri- 
tating references of approval to the new Bible and the higher critics, 
expound the Bible history. Even there he will avoid merely literary 
analysis. He will give religious results. I know of a pastor who 
carried such a class through a series of addresses on the books of 
the New Testament. A conservative minister who heard them 
told me that the speaker had used the critical method all through 
and never once mentioned it, and that the people felt deeply inter. 
ested. 
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But there are two remarks which I wish to make before closing 
this paper, even at the risk of repeating one or two ideas already 
briefly named. 

1. I find that very few men who are given to denying what they 
conceive to be old-fashioned doctrines, and to denouncing what 
they believe to be superstitions, have any idea of the logic of a denial. 
They do not realize that a public denial of that kind almost always 
covers in other minds a far wider territory than they intended. That 
is the real reason why men of this type arouse such bitter resent- 
ment in the minds of the people. If a man from the pulpit calls 
the ordinary doctrine of the cross “the doctrine of the shambles,” 
as one man did; or if he denounces the idea of a sacrificial atone- 
ment; or if another man gets up and sneers at old ideas of an inspired 
book, and denounces what some superior persons have called “ bib- 
liolatry,” the audiences can never tell from such utterances the range 
which they are intended to cover. As a fact, they are apt to put more 
into a denial than, in most cases, the preacher desired. I recently 
heard a man, who is emancipated presumably from all superstitions 
except those of theism, utter a number of denials across the whole 
field of evangelical faith. It was a strange feast of husks for a 
congregation of hearts that hungered surely for faith and comfort, 
sweetness and hope. But I am quite certain that the effect was 
that the people applied, and will increasingly apply, his denials to 
a far wider field than even he had contemplated. 

And in that case there was fierce invective and burning denuncia- 
tion as well as straight denial. Now, to denounce a superstition, 
which is often but the husk of a living faith, was not the way of 
Jesus. It is a cruel, and in the end an ineffective, way of dealing 
with sincere and honest souls. When the woman came in the crowd 
to touch the hem of Christ’s garment, she was acting on an old and 
well-known superstition. She hoped for a magical kind of healing. 
When the spirit of Jesus responded with quick sympathy to the mute 
appeal, and when he turned with the question, ‘‘Who touched me?” 
there was no indignation in his tone. When the woman looked 
up in his face, there was no eloquent denunciation of her miserable 
ignorance of the new theology. At the heart of her superstitious 
act he, the all-wise ‘and all-loving, saw her faith; and he blessed it. 
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2. If the logic of denial and the spiritual sin of denunciation 
have to be studied, it must be in connection with the central aim 
of every true preacher’s heart. It is his work to nourish faith, not 
in the mere form of creedal affirmations, still less of creedal denials, 
but in the form of living and practical trust in the grace of God, 
in the redemption of Christ. To read the Old Testament is to nour- 
ish that; to be clothed with the wondrous woven robes of the New 
Testament truth is to be strong in that personal trust. The world 
of human need is vast, is vast. The passions and the sorrows, 
the burdens and the sins, of even a small congregation are beyond 
all counting, and they are all infinite to the hearts that suffer them. 
We need not trouble much about the superstitions, if we are dealing 
with those needs in the name of Christ. The superstitions will 
die more quickly the less we deny or denounce them, the more we 
use our knowledge to increase the faith of our people, and our liberty 
to lead them directly to God. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Ill. MANUAL METHODS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


REV. RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Self-expression is the controlling principle of modern education. 
This is presumptive evidence in favor of manual methods of instruc- 
tion, as children as well as adults naturally express their thoughts 
in various ways by representations wrought by their hands. 

Again, Sunday-school instruction suffers to some extent (it matters 
not how much) by comparison with the teaching afforded by the day 
school. A comparison of day-school and Sunday-school practice 
~ reveals two conspicuous facts: first, a likeness in principle or educa- 
tional aim, and, second, a difference in educational methods. Both 
kinds of schools aim primarily at the development of character 
and are fundamentally ethical. Moreover, these different schools 
have the formal studies of history and literature in common. But 
the methods of teaching history and literature in Sunday school 
and day school are divergent. The day-school method is based 
on manual work in just those schools which most surpass Sunday 
schools in efficiency; and manual methods are comparatively unused 
in Sunday schools. 

The question emerges naturally, what manual methods can be 
used to advantage by Sunday schools in the teaching of religious 
history and literature, and how such methods may be employed 
correctly. 

A. RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


The study of biblical literature must be guided by the different 
varieties of literary form; e. g., story, history, prophecy, psalmody, 
and moral reflection or wisdom writing. 

For convenience we may pass over historical composition as 
a literary form and. content ourselves with treating only the study 
of biblical history as such, and that under a separate division of 
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this discussion, remarking only meanwhile that a critical study of 
the work of the biblical historians is an excellent course for a class 
of college age or older. Story, however, is to be differentiated from 
history. History appeals to our sense of record, while story addresses 
itself to the imagination. History justifies itself by being true to 
facts, and story by being true to life without regard to historicity. 
Story belongs, therefore, to literature, and is to be classed with psal- 
mody and prophecy rather than with history, at least for the purposes 
of this discussion of methods of teaching. 

Manual methods of literary study may include picture work 
for pupils of story age, or until about the tenth year of age;-the col- 
lection of masterpieces for memorizing and devotional reading 
for pupils from about the tenth to the eighteenth year; and note- 
taking and thesis-writing for those of eighteen years and upward. 

1. Picture work.—The most and best of story work is story-telling. 
Even so, however, a child can express himself with his hands in val- 
uable ways in story-study. 

Every rule has its exception, but probably no rule is more useful 
to guard against the abuse of pictures than that which dictates that 
pictures should be reserved until after the telling of a-story. The 
underlying principle to be observed is the exercise of the child’s 
imagination. 

The formal steps of picture work may be enumerated as follows: 
(a) The telling of a story by the teacher. (6) From several different 
pictures of character scenes or landscapes the members of a class 
may select the picture or pictures which they can identify with con- 
ceptions already projected by their imaginations during the telling 
of the story by the teacher. (c) The picture selected may be pasted 
in blank-books. This can be done at home. (d) When the picture- 
books are completed, the children can turn the pages and narrate 
the stories, as the pictures prompt them, by way of review. Such a 
picture-book becomes an album of stories for the child. So much 
for children who do not yet know how to read. 

Children of seven or eight can proceed farther in the case of 
every picture: (e) by affixing a title, (/) and following it with an 
appropriate text, either to describe the picture or to draw-an ethical 
inference. (g) A written description of four or five sentences of the 
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contents of the picture may follow; (4) and finally an original draw- 
ing of an object or two suggested by the picture or its story. All 
of this picture work is in successful practice in some Sunday schools. 

2. Scrapbook work.—The hands of a child may be employed 
with profit in copying in a blank-book the passages which it is designed 
that he should memorize, and other masterpieces which may be 
collected for devotional reading. This work is selective and begets 
a proprietary sentiment in favor of the passages employed. It culti- 
vates a spiritual dependence upon religious literature and induces 
a wider reading. 

3- Notebook and thesis work.—We study literature best with 
a pencil; and expository work for older students may be assisted 
by note-taking, which may or may not eventuate in simple theses 
upon passages or topics to be read in class. The term “search work” 
has been proposed for the exercise. Both scrapbook and notebook 


work may be done at home. 


B. RELIGIOUS HISTORY « 


Geography furnishes the background necessary to follow his- 
torical narration. History in turn interprets geography. Both 
studies should be pursued together in a historical course. The 
space-sense for geography and the time-sense for history develop 
together, and are ready for expression by about the tenth year of 
age. 

1. Map work.—Altogether the best way to learn a map is to 
make it. Map-gazing will accomplish neither as thorough nor as 
quick results. 

A relief map is the most intelligible to the uninitiated, and the 
easiest for them to make. Damp sand is the best material to begin 
with. A sand map may be made by a class in concert at a sand- 
table under the direction of the teacher. This may be followed 
by the making of the same map of rag pulp by each pupil. The pulp 
should be molded on a sheet of paper upon which the principal water 
lines have been traced for guidance. A good size is 8 x 10 inches. 
Rag pulp may be obtained for the purpose from a writing-paper 
mill. When dry, the pulp map may be glued to a cardboard of 
the same size. The pulp should represent the land surfaces only, 
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and the seas will be represented by bare spaces which will expose 
surfaces of the cardboard. These seas may be colored blue, and 
rivers may be marked by blue-pencil lines. The elevations should 
be made on a scale of about 3 to 1; i. e., the elevations of land 
exaggerated threefold, so as to be adequately differentiated. 

Somewhat smaller embossed maps of Palestine may be obtained, 
and of the exodus lands from Egypt to Canaan. The pulp map 
for the course in question—e. g., the exodus countries—may be fol- 
lowed by the coloring of an embossed map of the same areas, accord- 
ing to a color scheme; e. g., blue for seas, yellow for lowlands (1- 
500 feet high), buff for foothills (500 to 1,500 feet high), brown 
for table-lands and mountains (1,500 to 3,000 feet high), red for 
mountain tops (over 3,000 feet), and black for areas below the level 
of the sea. 

By this time any two pupils of only nine years of age should be 
able to make a sand map of the lands studied of 3 x 3 feet on the 
sand tray in five minutes. The narration of the history may pro- 
ceed Sunday by Sunday over sand maps made by the pupils, with 
occasional oral reproduction by the pupils, until the life of Moses 
be completed. 

The narrative needs to be suspended at times, however, for the 
making of two or three maps; a political map is necessary, which 
will include Egypt and Canaan and the desert lying between them. 
These areas will be represented by patches of different colors, in 
order to indicate when the Israelites had passed beyond Egypt 
and when they would reach Canaan. The three names of these 
lands and the names of the seas may be written on this map. A 
road map may follow immediately to show the choice of routes open 


to the Israelites, upon which red lines may mark the roads, and black 


ink or pencil the water lines and the few necessary names already 
referred to. A historical map will be necessary by the close of the 
narration, consisting of water lines, and the names and locations 
of seven or eight of the principal halting places. Under these places 
may be written the respective events of the history, each being 
numbered in chronological order. A red line may be drawn also to 
trace the route of the Israelites from Egypt to the Jordan. 

2. Narrative books——On the completion of the maps and oral 
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narration of a course, pupils will be prepared to write out the his- 
tory in books of narrative. These may have a title-page with the 
pupil’s name as author, and a table of contents, of chapters, maps, 
and illustrations. The several chapters will follow, and may be of 
one or two pages in length. Each chapter may begin with sub- 
topics for a heading to guide the composition of the pupil. The 
teacher should supply the wording for the title-page, contents, and 
sub-headings of chapters; but every word of a narrative book should 
be written by the pupil’s own hand, as both more valuable and more 
gratifying to him. Pupils will read their chapters before the class 
as fast as written, and ethical discussions will follow. The colored 
embossed maps of land elevations already made will serve for frontis- 
pieces for the narrative books, and the political, road, and historical 
maps may be inserted at appropriate chapters. Penny prints may 
be selected to illustrate other chapters. Narrative books make writ- 
ten examinations superfluous. 

Children under eleven years of age are hardly old enough to compose 
the chapters suggested, as their interest is easily exhausted by the 
mechanics of expression. For them the table of contents will suffice 
for a written outline of a course. Even for older children one written 
chapter will often be found to answer better than more extended 
composition, especially if each pupil be allowed to write out the 
chapter which he prefers. 

The balance of biblical history will call for similar maps, with 
the exception probably of road maps. A relief map of Palestine, 
and several political and historical maps, will be necessary, and 
three or four volumes altogether of narrative books. 

The result of manual methods in Sunday-school instruction is 
’ that the children begin to reproach their day-school teachers for 
their often inferior methods of teaching. 


THE PROPHETIC TEACHING CONCERNING SIN 


PROFESSOR GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, D.D., LL.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


In the Old Testament, taken as a whole, there are two general 
tendencies or types of thought concerning sin. One of these is 
the legal or ceremonial conception; sin is the infraction of statutes, 
or the neglect or contempt of the prescribed ritual. The other idea 
is ethical; sin is an affront to God’s holy will and a violation of human 
rights. Of course, these two modes of viewing the subject ‘are 
only relatively, not absolutely, different. Where the statutes in 
question enjoin ethical duties or enforce the inherent rights of human- 
ity, there the violation of them coincides with the ethical idea of sin. 
This would be the case, for example, in the breaking of such com- 
mandments as, “Thou shalt not kill,” ‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” 

These two conceptions of sin correspond, in general, to the two 
great facts of Israel’s history—legalism and prophetism. The 
tendencies of thought characteristic of these two forms of religion 
run through the course of the nation’s development. They inter- 
penetrate, even while they rival each other. The statutory and 
the historical books of the Old Testament exhibit a combination 
of the two tendencies—the ceremonial or priestly, and the prophetic 
or ethical. In the preaching of the prophets, while moral obligations 
and moral righteousness are almost exclusively emphasized, the 
recognition of ceremonial is not wholly wanting. In general, how- 
ever, the nomistic conception of righteousness and of sin prevails 
in the legal and historical books; the more purely ethical conception, 
in the prophets. 

The generic idea of sin in the Old Testament is that of an offense 
against a superior power. This higher power may be a man, espe- 
cially the king, as in 1 Kings 1:21 and 2 Kings 18:14. But commonly 
“sin” represents a distinctively religious conception; it is against 
God, his will, command, or requirements. As examples of the pro- 
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phetic note in Israel’s lawbooks, we may cite the Ten Command- 
ments, only one of which—that enjoining the observance of the Sab- 
bath—has to do with the established cultus; and this requirement 
is grounded on considerations of humanity (Exod. 23:12). In the 
prophetic narrative of the first sacrifice, in Gen., chap. 4, stress is 
laid upon the spirit in which the offering is made as the matter of chief 
importance (Gen. 4:7), and Abraham is accepted, not because of his 
gift, but because of his trust in God (Gen. 15:6). In a later source 
we read a concise summary of the great contention of the prophets, 
in Samuel’s word to Saul: “Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams” 
Sam. 15:22). 

Among the various early codifications of Israel’s law, the book 
of Deuteronomy especially is pervaded by the prophetic spirit. 
Love is the dominant note. It is in Deuteronomy that we read 
that “great and first commandment” which our Lord placed in 
the forefront of his own teaching (Matt. 22:37-39; cf. Deut. 6:5); 
while in the midst of the ritual provisions of Leviticus is found a 
“second like unto it” (Lev. 19:18). The holiness demanded in 
Deuteronomy is certainly no mere formal compliance with ceremonial 
requirements, but a practice animated by love, generosity, and pity 
toward the unfortunate and suffering, and by kindness even toward 
animals. Hence, of course, the corresponding conception of sin 
was intensely ethical. Cruelty, oppression, pitilessness—these are 
examples of pre-eminent sins. The keynote of the book is heard 
in such sayings as: “God doth execute the judgment of the father- 
less and widow, and loveth the stranger, in giving him’ food and 
raiment. Love ye therefore the stranger; for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt” (10:18, 19); “Thou shalt not take the widow’s 
raiment to pledge” (24:17); ‘‘No man shall take the mill or the 
upper millstone as surety,” because it is “the man’s life” (25:6); 
“When thou reapest and hast forgotten a sheaf, go not to fetch it; 
it shall be for the stranger, and for the fatherless and the widow” 
(24: 19). “Nowhere,” says Wellhausen, “is the basal idea of 
prophecy more clearly expressed than in the motives of Deuteron- 
omy—that Jehovah will have nothing for himself, but regards and - 
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requires as piety that men do right to each other; that his will does 
not lie in an unknown height and distance, but in the moral sphere 
which is known and understood by all”* (cf. 30: 11ff.; Rom. 10:6 ff.). 
This holy will of God requires, first of all, the exercise of plain, 
practical virtues, and the neglect or defiance of this requirement 
is the very essence of sin. 

In general, however, the conception of sin in the Pentateuch wears 
a more legal cast. The law is conceived as the direct expression 
of the divine will; its neglect or infraction is therefore at once a sin 
and a crime. There is no distinction, in this mode of view, between 
transgression of the organic law of Israel and disobedience to the 
will of God. Hence in legalism sin is conceived to consist primarily 
in the infraction of statutes, especially the ceremonial regulations. 

In the early prophetic period, when the representatives of Jeho- 
vah’s worship were contending with rival cults, it was natural that 
idolatry should be pictured as the worst and most characteristic 
sin in Israel. ‘This idea is the prevailing one in the book of Judges, 
and in 1 and 2 Kings. 

Let.us now review the teachings of the prophets with a view to 
illustrating the conceptions of sin which are presupposed in them. 
It is obvious that in the few pages at our command for this purpose 
we can take into view but a single phase of prophetic teaching, and 
even this only illustratively. We begin with the prophets of the 
eighth century—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah of Jerusalem, and Micah. 

Amos continued the work of Elijah, with this difference, that 
whereas Elijah labored for the reformation of Israel, Amos threat- 
ened its destruction. He was a prophet of judgment, a herald of 
the doom which impended over a proud, luxurious, and corrupt 
people. God is measuring the nation with a plumb-line (Amos 7: 
7, 8); a strict test and a stern retribution—these are the keynotes 
of this prophet’s message. The work to which he felt himself called 
was negative and radical, rather than constructive. It was to denounce 
the sins of Israel and to depict their consequences. Amos was a 
forerunner of John the Baptist, heralding the work of the winnowing 
fan and the destroying ax of judgment. The basis of his message 
was the conviction that Jehovah’s will is absolute and supreme, 

t Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. I, p. 70. 
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and must crush all who oppose themselves to it. Not a future 
retribution, not a far-off judgment, but an immediate and over- 
whelming destruction impends over the sinful nation. 

The righteousness which Amos advocates is chiefly what we should 
call equity or fairness, and the sins which he denounces are mainly 
sins of man against man, such as cruelty, fraud, and oppression. 
Amos is a champion of humanity, a defender of the rights of the 
poor, of the widow and the orphan; hence the sins against which 
he inveighs are largely sins of inhumanity. He denounces the oppres- 
sors who “store up violence and robbery in their palaces” (3:10); 
the traders who “make the ephah small, and the shekel great, and 
deal falsely with balances,” who “buy the poor for silver, and the 
needy for a pair of shoes, and sell the refuse of the wheat” (8:5, 6). 
His indignation burns against the proud and cruel rich men, who, 
living in ease and luxury, “trample upon the poor, take exactions 
from him of wheat” (5:11), and take away even his clothing for 
debt (2:8), thus “turning judgment to wormwood, and casting down 
righteousness to the earth” (5:7). He arraigns the corrupt and 
venal judges who “‘afflict the just, take a bribe, and turn aside the 
needy in the gate from their right” (5:12). 

In vain does a people guilty of such offenses hope to win Jehovah’s 
favor by sacrifices: ‘I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take 
no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me 
your burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them; 
neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts” (5:21, 
22). God requires not sacrifice; he takes no delight in burnt-offer- 
ings. His one requirement is righteousness: ‘‘Let judgment roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty s ” (5:24). 
The one hope of the nation lies in forsaking the evil, choosing the 
good, and establishing and maintaining justice and equity (5:15). 

There are references to idolatry and false worship (4:4, 5; 5:26), 
but they are comparatively incidental. Even the recognition of 
false gods and the shameful abuses practiced in Jehovah’s sanc- 
tuaries recede into the background in comparison with the sins 
of inhumanity which have turned the ceremonial of Israel into a 
hollow mockery. We may say, then, that for Amos sin is, primarily, 
inhumanity or injuStice. It is violation of the rights of man, and 
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so an offense against him who bestows and defends those rights, 
and who ever holds in his hand the scales of an absolute, unvarying 
justice. 

Hosea carried forward the prophetic work of his older contempo- 
arary, Amos, but in a somewhat different spirit. We have seen 
that to the mind of Amos God was an inexorable Judge whose swift 
and sure retribution should be visited upon Israel’s sins. He stands 
measuring the nation with the plumb-line. of an absolute moral 
law. The relation between Israel and Jehovah is chiefly conceived 
as a relation of moral responsibility, involving prompt and, as it 
were, self-acting retribution upon all sin. Hence the message of 
Amos ends with the prediction of judgment. 

Hosea conceives the relation of Israel to Jehovah as the religious, 
covenant relation. Israel is God’s son whom he has chosen, deliv- 
ered from bondage, and led throughout all his history (11:1). Hence 
his whole dealing with the nation is that of a father. The relation 
of Jehovah to the nation is conceived as much more personal and 
intimate by Hosea than by Amos. The experience of Hosea in recov- 
ering his faithless spouse was to him the human analogue of Jehovah’s 
patient and persistent love. Jehovah is described as the faithful 
husband of Israel, who labors and suffers to win and keep the people’s 
love and devotion, as the prophet had labored and suffered in the 
effort to win back his dissolute wife. Hence the keynote of Hosea’s 
preaching is the divine love. Not that he judges the sins of the 
people less severely than Amos; he has quite as strong a sense of 
the burning anger of God against evil as his contemporary. But 
the fact that all his preaching starts from the conception of a peculiar 
relation of love and fellowship between Israel and Jehovah enables 
him to see a goal and purpose in the divine punishments which were 
not apparent to Amos. He sees that the love which punishes the 
unfaithfulness of Israel must at length awaken love, gratitude, and 
loyalty in return. The recovery of the people to faithfulness and 
devotion—that is, according to Hosea, the goal of all God’s action in 
his dealings with the nation. This purpose of grace he persistently 
pursues; reward and penalty alike have this end in view; Jehovah 
punishes in order to save. ; 

What, now, is the idea of sin which corresponds to these con- 
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ceptions of God and of his relations to men? Sin is, primarily, 
ingratitude, an unfilial attitude and course of action, indifference 
or contempt of a father’s loving care; or, in another figure, the false- 
ness of a wife to a faithful husband. The sins against which Hosea 
inveighed were largely the same as those described by Amos, but 
they are contemplated in a somewhat different light. In Amos, 
as we saw, sins were offenses against what we should call the moral 
law—infractions of the just and equitable requirements of the su- 
preme Lawgiver; hence they are contemplated from the point of 
view of injustice. In Hosea, however, sins in Israel are breaches 
of the covenant relation, and their essence is ingratitude. In 
Amos sins are mainly instances of inhumanity in violation of Jeho- 
vah’s just and equitable requirements; in Hosea they are illustra- 
tions of a failure to appreciate God’s love and to respond to it— 
examples of unfaithfulness and base ingratitude. 

The points which have been mentioned are illustrated by such 
characteristic reference to Israel’s sins as the following: ‘“ Jehovah 
loveth the children of Israel, though they turn unto other gods” 
(3:1). “But they like men have transgressed the covenant; there 
have they dealt treacherously against me” (6:7). ‘I taught Ephra- 
im to walk; I took them on my arms; but they knew not that I healed 
them. I drew them with the cords of a man, with bands of love. 
. . . -« How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? Mine heart is turned 
within me, my compassions are kindled together. I will not exe- 
cute the fierceness of mine anger; I will not return to destroy Ephra- 
im; for I am God, and not man; the Holy One in the midst of thee” 
(11:3, 4, 8,9). “‘I will heal their back-sliding, I will love them freely; 
for mine anger is turned away from him” (14:4). It will be found, 
I think, that all the various forms of sin are regarded by Hosea 
as illustrating a loveless and ungrateful spirit. Trust in heathen 
world-powers, confidence in their own political security, dependence 
upon the cultus—all spring from ignorance of Jehovah, from moral 
blindness to his will and his love. ‘The Lord hath a controversy 
with the inhabitants of the land, because there is no truth, nor mercy 
[hésed, ‘goodness,’ ‘piety,’ or ‘devotion’], nor knowledge of God 
in the land” (4:1). The true good, then, consists in the knowledge 
of Jehovah, a loyal fellowship, a moral kinship; and what he requires, 
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above all things, is dutiful love, kindness, pietas (hésed; 6:6). Hence 
sin is, primarily, ignorance of Jehovah, lack of insight into his nature 
and requirements, want of appreciation and passion for truth and 
righteousness, moral blindness and stupidity, a withering blight 
upon all high aspiration and affection, an obduracy which seals 
up even the springs of penitence (5:4). 

Isaiah, the son of Amoz, taught in Judah the same great moral 
truths which Amos and Hosea had preached in the Northern King- 
dom—the righteousness and retributive justice of God, the worth- 
lessness of sacrifice where penitence and obedience are wanting, 
and the necessity of a morality in man corresponding to the charac- 
ter and requirements of Jehovah. The keynote of Isaiah’s teaching 
is the holiness of God—his exaltation in majesty and purity above 
the world of limitation, weakness, and sin. In his inaugural vision 
the prophet saw Jehovah “‘sitting upon a throne high and lifted up,” 
and heard the seraphim cry: “Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory” (6:1, 3). No prophet has empha- 
sized the sovereignty and transcendence of God more strongly than 
Isaiah. In glory, in power, and in purity he is infinitely exalted. 
“Jehovah of hosts is exalted in judgment, and God the Holy One 
is sanctified in righteousness” (5:16). Yet his sovereignty is not 
arbitrary, and his exaltation does not exclude his presence with his 
people. 

In accordance with this emphasis upon the majesty and moral 
severity of Jehovah, sin appears in Isaiah chiefly in the character 
of pride. ‘This note is heard in passages like the following: “The 
lofty looks of man shall be brought low, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be bowed down, and Jehovah alone shall be exalted in 
that day. For there shall be a day of Jehovah of hosts upon all 
that is proud and haughty, and upon all that is lifted up, and it 
shall be brought low” (2:11, 12). When he received his prophetic 
call, it was the awful majesty of God, and the contrast with it of 
his own and his people’s weakness and sin, that overwhelmed Isaiah: 
“Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine 
eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of hosts” (6:5). God is the potter 
who fashions the clay as he will (29:16); in his hand are all men and 
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nations; their part is to be submissive and humble: “I will punish 
the fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of 
his high looks” (10:12). 

But while sin is thus presented in this somewhat different aspect 
from that which it wears in Amos and Hosea, the same concrete 
faults are described by Isaiah as by his predecessors. Idolatry 
(2:20), false confidence in the efficacy of sacrifice, and injustice as 
between man and man, were forms of sin as rife in Judah as they 
had been in Israel. ‘Bring no more vain oblations,” cries Isaiah; 
“incense is an abomination” (1:13). ‘“‘Woe unto them that turn 
aside the needy from judgment, and take away the right of the poor 
of my people, that widows may be their spoil, and that they may 
make the fatherless their prey” (10:2). ‘Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow” (1:16, 17). Words like 
these show that Isaiah had as keen a sense of the inhumanity of sin 
as had Amos. That he also saw sin as base ingratitude, a cruel 
return for all Jehovah’s love (as Hosea had done) is evident from 
many of his appeals. God’s requirements are not the mere dictates 
of an arbitrary sovereign, but the reasonable demands of a Father 
and Friend. ‘Come now and let us reason together,” saith Jehovah, 
in an effort to persuade his people to become “willing and obedient” 
(1:18, 19). God is “wonderful in counsel and excellent in wisdom” 
(28:29), as well as awe-inspiring; therefore let them also that “err 
in spirit come to understanding, and them that murmur learn doc- 
trine” (29:23, 24). It is evident, therefore, that the holiness of 
God in Isaiah is not a mere punitive energy, adapted solely to inspire 
awe and terror, but includes also an inherent reasonableness and 
a winsome goodness by which he appeals to men. While, therefore, 
sin is pride, a false self-exaltation, it is also unreason, an unfilial 
affront to a Father’s love: “(I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me” (1:2). The sinfulness of the 
nation is seen in the contempt of God’s care and goodness, in the 
fact that they do ‘“‘not consider” his mercies, but rather “despise 
the Holy One of Israel” (1:3, 4; 5:24). While it is true that, accord- 
ing to Isaiah, Jehovah vindicates his holiness in the punishment 
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of sin (6:9-12; 5:16), it is equally true that he expresses and mag- 
nifies it in seeking to win men to faith and obedience, that is, to a 
life of moral purity like his own. God’s holiness is something more 
than a mere retributive impulse. ‘His purity and his righteousness, 
his faithfulness and his truth, his mercy and his loving-kindness, 
nay even his jealousy and his wrath, his zeal and his indignation— 
these are the different rays which combine to make up the perfect 
light of holiness.”? 

‘In the earlier prophecies of Micah the spirit of Amos lives again. 
He proclaims the stern judgment of Jehovah upon Samaria and 
Judah for their sins, such as the idolatry and corruption of the people, 
and the cruelty and rapacity of the rich and ruling classes. The 
evils which ‘he depicts are chiefly social (cf. Amos). Divination, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying are condemned, and the destruction 
of graven images and all other material objects of worship threatened 
(1:73 3:73; 5:12-14); but references to idolatry and sorcery are com- 
paratively incidental. The two forms of sin which most excite the 
indignation of Micah are (1) the presumption of a people’s trust in 
Jehovah while they defy him by wilful and persistent sinning, and 
(2) the oppression of the poor peasantry by the rich nobles. The 
people like to listen to those false prophets who assure them of ease 
and luxury (2:11). Such religious leaders inspire a false confidence 
in God. The priests “teach for hire” and the prophets “divine 
for money;” they induce men to “lean upon the Lord and to say: 
Is not the Lord in the midst of us? no evil shall come upon us” 
(3:11, 12). To all this presumption Micah’s answer is: “Zion shall 
for your sake be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
and the mountain of the house as the high places of a forest” (3:12). 

But it is the rapacity of the ruling classes which most deeply stirs 
the prophet’s indignation. ‘They covet fields and seize them, 
and houses and take them away; and they oppress a man and his 
house, even a man and his heritage” (2:2). They have lost all sense 
of justice; “they hate the good, and love the evil.” They flay the 
poor and chop them to pieces, as if preparing them to be devoured 
(3:2). ‘The temple and the state are maintained with the rewards 
of iniquity. “They build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with 

2A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 177. 
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iniquity” (3:10). “Scant measure,” “wicked balances,” “deceitful 
weights ”—such are the means by which the prosperous have enriched 
themselves at the expense of the poor (6:10-12). For all this the 
prophet threatens them with the fires of swift and certain judgment. 
They shall be driven into exile and their land left desolate: “Up and 
begone! for this is not your rest; because of uncleanness shall ye be 
destroyed, even with grievous destruction” (2:10). 

The later prophecies are conceived more in the spirit of Hosea, 
and “speak comfortably to Jerusalem” of restoration and healing. 
Thus the stern denunciations of the people’s sins are offset with pleas- 
ant promises and happy prospects. God shall yet send forth his 
law from Zion and his word from Jerusalem in a blessed coming 
time of peace and piety. It is this Judean Amos, this indignant rep- 
resentative of the oppressed poor, this scathing critic of his people’s 
sins, who can also picture such ideals of obedience, faith, and forgive- 
ness (believing, too, in their realization) as are expressed in the 
words: “‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jchovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ?” (6:8). “Who is a God like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the rem- 
nant of his heritage? he retaineth not his anger forever, because he 
delighteth in mercy. He will turn again and have compassion 
upon us; he will tread our iniquities under foot; and thou wilt cast 
all their sins into the depths of the sea” (7:18, 19): 

Such are the principal notes in the teaching of the earlier prophets 
concerning sin. 

It will suffice our present purpose to review briefly, in addition, 
the teaching of the three great prophets of the period of the Chal- 
dean domination and the exile—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero- 
Isaiah. 

In order to illustrate Jeremiah’s conception of sin, it is necessary 
to refer to his ideas of God and righteousness. Jehovah is Israel’s 
hope and Savior, who abides in the midst of his people (7:8, 9); he is 
the Fountain of living and healing waters (17:13, 14), the Father | 
(3:19), and “the Lord who exercises loving-kindness, judgment, 
and righteousness in the earth” (9:24). But this gracious God 
is searching and exacting in his moral requirements. He “searches 
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the heart and tries the reins, to give every man according to his ways, 
according to the fruit of his doings” (17:10). He “‘tries the right- 
eous;” he “‘sees the reins and the heart” (20:12). None can hide 
himself in secret places where God shall not see him (23:24). Now 
the true righteousness is an attitude on man’s part. corresponding 
to this character and disposition of God. Religion is a knowledge 
of God, a fellowship with him in the exercise of that loving-kindness 
and righteousness in which he delights (9:24); it is joy in God and all 
that ‘is godlike: ‘Thy words were unto me a joy and the rejoicing 
of my heart” (15:16); it is a steadfast hope and loyal trust in God 
(17:7), and an actual, practical obedience to his will. His word 
is: “Amend your ways and your doings” (7:3). It is the heart 
which must be circumcised (4:4); “wash thy heart from wickedness” 
(4:14). It is vain to trust in sacred rites or traditions. It is use- 
less to cry ‘The temple, the temple,” unless men do justice and. 
cease from oppression and robbery (7:4ff.); it is vain to appeal to 
the law while prophet and priest are given over to covetousness 
and deceit (8:8-10). An inward reformation, a moral righteousness 
alone, avails with God. 4 

The principal corresponding ideas concerning sin which Jere- 
miah develops are as follows: 

1. Sin is an unnatural, unfilial attitude to God. It is called a 
backsliding, a wandering (14:7, 10), a forsaking of God (17:13). 
The birds know the time for their migrations, but sinful men no 
-longer obey the divine instinct within them (8:7). Perhaps the phrase 
which best defines the nature of sin is “the stubbornness of an evil 
heart” (7:24); sin is an inner perversion, an abnormal attitude 
toward the gracious and holy God. The prophet recognizes the 
law and power of habit—the deep depravity which results from the 
repetition of sinful acts and choices. Sinners “slide back by 
perpetual backsliding. They hold fast deceit; they refuse to 
return. I hearkened and heard, but they spake not aright; no man 
repenteth him of his wickedness saying, What have I done ? Everyone 
turneth to his course, as a horse that rusheth headlong in the battle” 
(8:5, 6). He likens sinful habit to physical characteristics which 
cannot be changed: “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? then may ye also do good, that are accustomed 
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to do evil” (13:23). “The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
it is desperately sick; who can know it ?” (17:9). The devotees of sin 
feel the hopelessness of their case and say: “‘ We will walk after our own 
devices, and we will do everyone after the stubbornness of his evil 
heart” (18:12). In this connection, however, two points are to be 
noted. First, that this obduracy and hopelessness are not conceived 
to be absolute, since, as we have seen, the prophet summons the 
sinful people to amend their ways and wash their hearts, and assumes 
in so doing, that they have not utterly lost the capacity for right choice 
and action, though, of course, this power must be quickened by the 
divine aid, since, “it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps” 
(11:23). The second point to be observed is that the prophet never 
refers this depravity or sinful character to the nature of man as such. 
Men are not represented as inheriting it, but as acquiring it by their 
own action and habit. The sinfulness of men is always represented 
as the consequence of their own personal sinning. Their own wicked- 
ness reproves them (2:19). Israel was planted a “noble vine,” and 
by her own sins has become a “degenerate plant” (2:21). There 
is no reference to Adam, the fall, imputation, or native depravity. 

2. Sin is universal. In vain would Jerusalem be searched for 
anyone who does justice and seeks truth (5:1). ‘Everyone turneth 
to his course, as a horse that rusheth headlong in the battle” (8:6); 
“everyone from the least even unto the greatest is given unto cov- 
etousness” (8:10). While, therefore, Jeremiah makes no sweeping 
statements about mankind in general, much less teaches any doctrine - 
concerning human “nature,” it is evident that he regarded the men 
of the world which he knew as sinners, one and all. 

3. Finally, this sin is.at once national or corporate and individual. 
The prophet contemplates the people as a unit and appeals to the 
nation as a whole: “Jerusalem, wash thy heart from wickedness” 
(4:14); “for my people is foolish” (4:22). At the same time, we 
hear the note of personal guilt and responsibility. The fact that for 
our prophet “man is the heart of man” (Davidson) gives a personal 
and inward character alike to righteousness and to sin. Notably 
in chap. 31 does Jeremiah’s individualism appear. Men shall no 
more say: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. But everyone shall die for his own iniquity; 
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every man that eateth the sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge” 
(31:29, 30). The individual may not explain his sin by reference 
to his membership in a sinful nation, or palliate it by appeal to the 
sins of his ancestors. Each man is responsible for his own acts and 
character. In like manner, salvation from sin must be a personal 
and moral affair. While it is with “the house of Israel” and with 
“the house of Judah”—that is, with the nation—that Jehovah will 
make the new covenant, he will realize this covenant relation by 
putting his law in the inward parts of individual men and by writing 
it on their hearts, by causing every man to know the Lord, and by 
forgiving and no more remembering their sin (31:31-34). 

It is natural that Ezekiel, being a priest, should describe sin in 
terms of the'ritual. It is depicted as uncleanliness, defilement, 
profanation (e. g., 36:17ff.). Hence salvation is described as a 
cleansing: “I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean; from all your filthiness and from your idols will I cleanse you” 
(36:25). But this uncleanness is not a mere ceremonial defilement. 
It is, no less, a moral corruption which requires for its removal 
the gift of a new heart and the bestowment of a new spirit (5:26). 

The most notable contribution of Ezekiel to the doctrine of sin 
is found in his insistence upon the direct, personal responsibility of 
every man before God. There was a proverb in Israel: “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge;” 
that is, the children are held responsible and are punished for the 
sins of their ancestors. Such a conception was not unnatural in 
view of that sense of solidarity—the idea of national sinfulness and 
national salvation—which prevailed in Israel, and it may have been an 
Inference from the words of the second commandment (“visiting the 
iniquities‘of the fathers upon the children, upon the third and upon the 
fourth generation,” Exod. 20:5). Jeremiah predicts, as we have seen, 
that in the days of the new covenant men shall no more believe this 
proverb, but shall charge every man with full and sole responsibility 
for his own sin: ‘Every man shall die for his own iniquity; every man 
that eateth sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge” (Jer. 31:29). 

Ezekiel quotes and explicitly rejects the saying in question: “As 
I live, saith the Lord, ye shall not have occasion any more to use this 
proverb in Israel” (18:2, 3). He then unfolds the contrary doctrine. 
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All souls, that of father and son alike, belong to God, and “the soul 
that sinneth, i shall die” (5:4); the innocent shall not die for another’s 
sin; the guilty alone shall die on account of his own. He elaborates 
this thought at length. If, he continues, a man has lived a just and 
upright life, he shall live in consequence of it (vss. 5-9). If now he 
have a son who is wicked, the penalty of this son’s wickedness shall 
fall upon himself alone (vss. 10-13). If, again, this wicked man 
beget a son who leads a virtuous life, “he shall not die for the iniquity 
of his father, he shall surely live” (vss. 14-17). The prophet scouts 
the saying which the people keep repeating: “‘Wherefore doth not 
the son bear the iniquity of the father?” (vs. 19). He does not 
argue against the maxim; he simply asserts the contrary, apparently 
assuming that the notion that guilt could be transferred from ancestor 
to descendant required no refutation:. “The soul .that sinneth,” 
he repeats, “it shall die; the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; the 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him” (vs. 20). Thus does Ezekiel 
absolutely repudiate the current popular doctrine of hereditary sin. 

In the most emphatic manner does this prophet also proclaim 
a full and free forgiveness for sin upon repentance and amendment 
of life. Jehovah has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
rather that he turn from his wickedness and live (18:23, 32). His 
sinful past shall not be counted against him: “When the wicked 
man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath committed, 
and doeth that which is lawful and-right, he shall save his soul alive 
(vs. 27). The law of retribution, ‘“‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die,” is not unconditional. If the sin is repented of and forsaken, 
the threatened penalty shall not ensue: “When I say unto the wicked 
‘Thou shalt surely die,’ if he turn from his sin, and do that which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die. None of 
his sins that he hath committed shall be remembered against him; 
he shall surely live” (33:14-16). Ezekiel was, above all others, 
the prophet of personal responsibility and of pardon on condition 
of penitence. His whole vindication of God is based upon the idea 
that every man’s sin is his own, and that he alone will be held respon- 
sible for it. Neither the goodness nor the wickedness of any man 
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can be imparted or imputed to any other. If none could be saved 
by the righteousness of a Noah, a Daniel, or a Job (14:14), it is quite 
certain that, according to the principles of this prophet, no man could 
be condemned for the sin of any ancestor, immediate or remote. 

We note, in conclusion, the conception of the Exilic Isaiah. By 
no prophet is the idea of sin more closely correlated with the idea 
of God. Jehovah’s action and character, as conceived by Deutero- 
Isaiah, are best represented by four terms—his glory, his name, 
his holiness, and his righteousness. Jehovah does all things for 
his own glory. The creation and salvation of Israel, and the exe- 
cution of punishment for sin, illustrate and reflect his glory—the 
radiant splendor of his character and purposes (40:5; 43:7; 59:19; 
66:18, 19). An analogous representation is that Jehovah acts with 
regard for his name or his honor. He forgives the sins of his people 
for his own sake (43:25), or his name’s sake: “I will defer mine 
anger for my name’s sake, and for my praise will I refrain from thee, 
that I cut thee not off. For mine own sake, for mine own sake, 
will I do it; for how should my name be profaned? and my glory 
will I not give to another” (48:9, 11). But what is the content of 
Jehovah’s “glory”? What is he moved to do by consideration 
for his “name”? These are terms for the nature or character 
of Jehovah, but the question remains: What, in concrete fact, does 
that character include ? 

We find the answer to this question partly in the connections 
in which the terms mentioned occur, and partly in the use of two 
other terms, the holiness and the righteousness of Jehovah. ‘The 
Holy One of Israel” is Second Isaiah’s favorite designation of God. 
And what is it that God as the Holy One of Israel does? It is to 

_ redeem his people. Over and over again the term in question is 
used as substantially synonymous with Redeemer (41:14; 43:14; 
47:4; 48:17; 49:73 54:5). Israel’s Holy One is Israel’s Savior. 
The “glory” of God is his saving purpose of grace. The prophet’s 
idea of Jehovah’s glory is well represented by that passage in the 
prophetic document in which we read: “And Moses said: ‘Show me, 
I pray thee, thy glory.’ And Jehovah said: ‘I will make all my 
goodness pass before thee, and I will be gracious to whom I will be 
gracious,’ ” etc. (Exod. 33:18, 19).. The “name” of God is-a desig- 
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nation of those qualities which led him to enter into a covenant of 
love with Israel, and which guarantee his faithfulness to his promises. 
More definite still, if possible, is the answer supplied to our ques- 
tion by this prophet’s conception of Jehovah’s righteousness. Note 
his characteristic phraseology: “Let the skies pour down righteous- 
ness: that they may bring forth salvation” (45:8); “bring near my 
righteousness, my salvation shall not tarry” (46:13); “My righteous- 
ness shall be forever, and my salvation unto all generations” (51:8); 
“T that speak in righteousness, mighty to save” (63:1). Jehovah 
is a righteous God, and (therefore) a Savior (45:21). For this 
prophetic righteousness is almost a synonym for salvation. The 
gracious providence of God, and especially his purpose to deliver, 
bless, and prosper Israel, are deduced from the righteousness of 
God. So far is righteousness from standing in any contrast with 
mercy that it is inseparable from it and almost synonymous with 
it. The righteousness of God is chiefly manifested in showing mercy. 
‘Salvation is the correlative and companion of righteousness.’’ 
Now, it is in the light of these ideas that our author’s prevailing 
conception of sin appears. Sin is blindness, deafness, indifference, 
obstinacy. It is a failure to appreciate and respond to the saving 
righteousness of Jehovah. This is his complaint against sinful Israel: 
“Thou art obstinate, and thy neck is an iron sinew; thou heardest 
not, thou knewest not, thine ear was not opened” (48:4, 8). Idolatry 
is viewed as an illustration of ingratitude and unnatural repudiation 
of a Father’s love and honor, and Jehovah’s appeal to the people 
to repent and return to him in loyalty and love is constantly rein- 
forced by references to his past goodness and to a present, waiting 
forgiveness. In spite of all this, the people persist in their sins. 
Apart from idolatry, Deutero-Isaiah does not describe specific 
forms of sin with so much definiteness as most of his predecessors- 
But, perhaps, the principle of sin is made, on this account, all the 
more evident. Sin is hardness of heart, irresponsiveness to God’s. 
goodness, disregard of his providence, indifference to his salvation. 
From this summary of the teaching of the prophets it will be 
evident that these great preachers of righteousness dealt practically 
with sin as it appears in human experience. They say nothing 
3 Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 382. 
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of its origin and advance no theory of its propagation. They make 
no reference to Adam, and betray no trace of the idea that the sin- 
fulness of mankind was to be explained by a primeval fall. In 
short, they do not concern themselves with the so-called “problems” 
of sin, but regard and treat it as a character which men have acquired 
by their own choices and actions, and for the possession of which 
they are personally responsible. 

Can we now gather up into some general statement the gist of 
the prophetic teaching concerning sin? Is there some one word 
which would include its various meanings and manifestations? Are 
the inhumanity described by Amos and Micah, the ingratitude depic- 
ted by Hosea and Second Isaiah, and the pride, stubbornness, and 
defilement denounced respectively by Isaiah of Jerusalem, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel—are all these forms of sin illustrations of one single 
principle? May we not say that they are all examples of selfish- 
ness, that is, of a false self-assertion—a self-will, self-righteousness, 
and self-glorification as over against the good and holy and acceptable 
will of God. All alike are breaches of the beneficent moral order; 
all are infractions of the golden rule which enjoins upon man a 
course of action, and a corresponding disposition, which might 
well be universal. Sin is the false and futile effort to realize one’s 
true good in independence of God and of his changeless, reasonable, 
and beneficent will. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE FACE 


REV. HENRY E. JACKSON 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


An old riddle asks: “What is the greatest wonder God wrought 
in a small thing?” “The human face,” was the answer, “in that 
God made so many and no two are alike.” The face is a wonder also 
because of what it is able both to hide and reveal at the same time. 
Howells makes Silas Lapham say: “The astonishing thing to me 
is not what a face tells, but what it don’t tell. When you think 
what a man is, and what most of ’em have been through before 
they get to be thirty, it seems as if their experience would burn right 
through, but it don’t.” While the face hides the facts of a man’s 
experience, it does reveal the true spirit of a man’s whole life. It is 
the exhibition room of his thoughts. 

Simeon Solomon in his picture, “ David and Saul,””* has attempted 
to make portraits of the two men without having any suggestion 
from a model. He is justified because of the accepted general law 
that the face is an index of the soul.. His picture is, therefore, 
the truest of all portraits. He paints the mind as well as the body. 
He makes the eye no mere organ of vision, but the window of the 
soul. He reveals the man behind the face. 

The picture represents the episode in which David is sent for 
as the one man who can charm away Saul’s demon of madness. 
Henceforth the two men are bound up in the bundle of life together. 
The Bible and picture alike represent them, side by side: Saul moody, ~ 
melancholy, his great spear always by his side; David fresh from 
the fields, with his harp and shepherd’s crook, the one bright spirit 
in a gloomy court. The artist has given the two men tell-tale faces: 
on Saul’s is the blackness of despair; on David’s, the light of love. 

The picture gives the explanation of David’s unusually gracious 
conduct toward Saul. The same explanation is given in Brown- 
ing’s poem “Saul.” Both poem and picture represent the same 
moment in David’s life, and hence explain each other, and both 
interpret the Bible. . The poem’s explanation is given in a dramatic 


See frontispiece. 
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climax: David comes to charm away with music the evil spirit 
which, the Bible says, choked the king. He untwists the lilies 
from his harp that were twined around the strings to keep them cool. 
He sings many songs to show the king what sane, joyous living ought 
to be in God’s fair world. He plays the pastoral tunes familiar 
to the sheep and the animals, which St. Francis called his brothers 
and sisters. He plays the tune of the reapers, to remind the lonely 
king of the good friendship of the toilers. He sings the funeral 
‘march, the marriage chant, and wild joys of living. He sings the 
memories of childhood, the gray hairs of father, and the thin hands 
of mother. At this the sullen king becomes aroused, his mad glare. 
is gone. He puts out his hand and tenderly touches the brow of 
the beautiful young harpist. In that moment David is seized with 
a passion of love for the saddened soul of the unhappy king, and 
he thus expresses the discovery he then made: 

Could I wrestle to save him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would—knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect... . . O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 

In that hour David saw the wonder of life, the vicarious love 
of one man for another. And through his human love he saw what 
God’s love is like: He says his face was to Saul as the face of God— 
a remark that Jacob once made of Esau’s face. Both poem and 
picture accurately represent the feeling which the Bible says David 
had for Saul, during his whole life—a feeling best embodied in 
David’s lament after the battle of Gilboa. 

The picture’s comment on David and Saul is that all external 
beauty of facial expression is born of internal spiritual beauty. 

It was David’s heart that made his face like the face which the 
artist has given him. When Longfellow died, Emerson had lost 
his memory for facts, but’not for principles, and, as he stood by the 
dead body of his friend, he said: “‘I do not know who it is, but he 
must have had a beautiful soul.” Rightly had he read the language 
of his friend’s face; and rightly has the artist read the hearts of David 
and Saul, and written his reading concretely in their faces. 
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WALLACE N. STEARNS, PH.D. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


One of the remarkable educational facts of the last fifteen years 
is the marvelous growth of the state universities. Of the twenty 
largest institutions in the country today, twelve are state universities; 
of the first five, three are supported by the state. Statistics show 
that more than 65,000 young men and young women are enrolled 
in state institutions, exclusive of normal schools. While the ten . 
largest institutions not farther west than New York and Philadelphia 
have a combined enrolment of 21,000, the ten leading state universi- 
ties of the Mississippi Valley number 24,000 students. In 1896-97 
the enrolment of these ten institutions aggregated 13,736. Thus 
in the past eight years they have increased over 10,000 in attendance, 
a gain of 75 per cent. 

The religious statistics of our state universities, as furnished by 
representatives of those schools, are significant. In 1904-05 we find 
the following proportion between the total attendance in seven of the 
state institutions and the aggregate student membership of the five 
leading denominations in these same institutions: 


Aggregate Member- 
Total Enrolment | shipof the FiveLead- 
ing Denominations 


University of Mlinols*.. 2,735 1,643 


*This does not include the Chicago departments. 


In the same year the enrolment of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tion in these ten universities was 3,000. Of this number 2,526 

were enrolled in Bible classes. The mission classes enrolled 444. 

The total annual budget for these ten societies was $18,522. These 

figures are especially noteworthy when we take into consideration 
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the fact that all this service is purely voluntary—is carried on by 
the students themselves in addition to regular university work that 
makes large demands on time and energy. 

The mission field bears further evidence of the religious life of 
our state institutions. Miss Rilla E. Jackman, of Geneseo, N. Y., 
has made a canvass of many of the leading institutions with reference 
to their religious work. From scores of responses she has discovered 
that, of the institutions replying, the University of Michigan stands 
third, with fourteen representatives sent out within the last two 
years, and the University of Illinois fourth, with twelve; Yale Uni- 
versity first, with eighteen; Rochester Seminary second, with sixteen. 

The question for us to consider is: What shall we do for these 
65,000 young men and young women in the state colleges and uni- 
versities for whom the different denominations are making little 
or no effort? We may first consider what is now being done, and 
whether present established agencies are sufficient. 

I. Churches in university towns endeavor to interest students 
in the various religious and social features; pastors, furnished with 
lists of names of communicants, are enabled to make the acquaint- 
ance of many; and in many places assistant student-pastors are 
maintained. In Iowa a student-pastor is maintained at the state 
university by the Congregational State Missionary Society. Students 
are received under a form of membership that does not necessitate 
severing relations with the home church. 

In several institutions, as the University of Texas, resident 
pastors serve as chaplains, from week to week. In others, as 
the University of Missouri, non-resident clergymen carry on these 

t We quote the form of admission: ‘Section V—Student Members.—Members 
of other evangelical churches, residing in Iowa City as students in educational insti- 
tutions, may be enrolled as student members of this church during their residence 
in the city, when recommended by letters from the churches of which they are members. 
Such members when received shall be enrolled on a separate roll, with the understand- 
ing that they do not lose their membership in the churches recommending them; dur- 
ing their ‘residence in this city they shall have all the duties and privileges of regular 
members of this church.” 
duties. Excellent as these plans are, they must depend on the per- 
sonnel of the several churches, or on the talent and energy of the 
individual pastors; they lack, too, a distinctively educational element. 
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II. In a few institutions we have student guilds and associations, 
which endeavor to bring students together for social and literary 
purposes, to build up a fraternal feeling, and thus to maintain the 
church spirit. Under the supervision of the Michigan Baptist 
State Convention, there is maintained in the University of Michigan 
a Baptist Students’ Guild. A commodious home provides twenty 
rooms, most of them partly furnished. To this enterprise the State 
Board of Missions contributes $500 a year. The guild is in charge 
of a director, whose work it is to keep in close touch with the students 
by visitation and friendly help, to promote their mutual acquaintance 
with the Baptist professors and with the people of the local church, 
and to offer such biblical and religious instruction as will aid the 
student in that growth and adjustment of faith which should take 
place during the university course. He also has the oversight of 
the guild-hall, recommending such men to live in the hall as will 
promote its highest interests, and superintending the religious, 
social, educational, and recreative uses of the buildings and grounds. 
Similar enterprises are maintained by the Episcopal, Christian, and 
other denominations. In the Ohio State University the Episcopal 
church is represented by a chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
In the University of California the Catholic students have organized 
a “Newman Club,” and those of the Episcopal faith are represented 
by a “St. John’s Club.” At the University of Illinois the Episcopal 
church maintains a guild-house for boys and a home for girls, pla- 
cing the latter under the supervision of a woman competent to be at 
once a wise friend and a sympathetic companion, and thus securing 
an abiding factor in the way of a permanent resident. The Roman 
Catholic students have organized a “Spalding Club,” the object of 
which organization is partly social and partly religious, bringing the 
students into closer touch with the local church, and providing 
pastoral care by the resident priest. 

The usefulness of such clubs, generally speaking, depends on 
the labors of a few exceptional students; and as the student body 
is more or less transient, the work is apt to be more or less spas- 
modic and precarious. ; 

III. Much is being acomplished by private and institutional 
foundations. Individuals possessed of means, and churches inter- 
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ested in the religious life of young people, have established chairs 
or departments in connection with, and subject to, the regulations of 
several universities. A few examples may be taken: For some 
twelve years the members of the Christian church have maintained 
an instructor at the University of Michigan. At the present time 
there is also established in the university a chair of Semitic languages 
and Hellenistic Greek. In a body of four hundred or more uni- 
versity instructors, one man offers courses in Semitic languages and 
Hellenistic Greek, covering the Old and New Testaments; and 
such subjects as church history, Christian literature and art, Chris- 
tian institutions, etc., are omitted, save as they creep in under 
the guise of appendages to secular branches. The University of 
Wisconsin is indebted to one man for a work conceived on a broader 
basis. This man, a university professor, has devoted himself to 
the establishing of a biblical department. He has interested friends 
in religious education, secured fellowships, raised money, paid defi- 
cits from his own purse; has begun the work anew each year, and 
maintained the department in the face of almost overwhelming 
difficulties. At the University of Kansas the Westminster House, 
established by Presbyterians of the state, affords the advantages of a 
pastorate to their young people in attendance upon the university, 
and provides a course of instruction in biblical and kindred branches 
for all students who may wish to pursue such courses of study. 

At the University of Missouri the Christian church has estab- 
lished a Bible college. Lowry Hall and its equipment represent 
an investment of $85,000, and the effectiveness of this sum is increased 
by the proximity of the school to a large university. Two regular 
instructors are employed, and a third gives a course of lectures. 
There was the past year a total enrolment of 270, and the Sunday- 
morning class numbered 150 to 250, chiefly students. A similar 
enterprise has been carried on in the University of Oregon. At the 
state schools of Illinois this church has established the Bondurant 
lectureship, which provides an annual course of lectures on some bib- 
lical or cognate theme. 

At the University of California the character of the movement 
has been different. Several of the denominations have entered upon 
the plan of locating their seminaries in the vicinity of the state uni- 
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versity. Already the Congregational and Christian bodies have 
located; the Presbyterians are looking forward to a removal when 
their present site may be disposed of; and others, as the Baptists, 
Unitarians, and one branch of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
are prosecuting a canvass for similar enterprises. 

IV. The Young Men’s Christian Association has been, and still 
is, a large factor in the world’s evangelization. This organization 
has been misunderstood by some, and even opposed. As in other 
institutions, we must judge individuals rather than by wholesale. 
Among the workers are many men of education and of executive 
ability men qualified to teach and to lead. Others there are 
who cannot discern the signs of the times, whose range of vision 
seems to be limited. It is a great problem in any such organization 
to put the right man in the right place. In a few instances we hear 
words of complaint and criticism. In most cases, however, we 
hear only commendation. The large membership in educational 
institutions throughout the country is ample evidence of the extent 
of the association’s influence for weal or for woe. In the problem at 
hand the weakness of the association consists in the fact that it is 
not a strictly educational factor. Its educational work is purely 
elementary. Its aim is to quicken the spiritual life and to train up 
clean, honest manhood. A further difficulty is the fact that the asso- 
ciation does not necessarily bind its members to the churches. Too 
often men are content to stop here and to leave the church to others 
—a fact which none regret more than the leaders of the association, 
who from the beginning have decried this attitude. The object 
of the association is to supplement rather than to supplant the work 
of the churches, and it has never sought for proselytes from the 
regular denominational bodies. To many also it seems a weakness 
that by the charter under which the association works the member- 
ship is limited. The organization was intended by its founders as 
a union on a religious basis for those who stood committed to aggres- 
sive, evangelical methods, and opposed to certain theological tenden- 
cies rife at the time. Conditions have changed, but the association, 
under the constraint of its conservative policy, has remained the same. 
Jew, Catholic, and Unitarian are barred, except through associate 


membership. 
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But the church, some branch of it—Jewish or gentile, Protestant 
or Catholic—ought to be enthroned in the heart of every man and of 
every woman. The church has its failings and its humbugs, but 
it is avowedly the champion of rightéousness, and every right-minded 
man ought to put himself in line. It adds to a man’s worth in the 
community, and to his own spiritual growth, to be planted in some 
definite religious body. ~ 

The state institution is the church’s opportunity. Without hin- 
drdnce or embarrassment, it is the privilege and the duty of the 
several denominations. to keep before such of the academic body as 
elect, the historical and spiritual significance, the rights and inter- 
ests, of the denominations. This the Christian Association cannot 
do. The church services alone cannot accomplish it. There must 
be an educational element commensurate with the needs and demands 
of student life, so that when religious instruction is compared with 
that in secular lines, there may be no invidious contrasts. The 
student enters the university with a child’s ideal of science, art, and 
religion. He leaves the university with a man’s conceptions of 
science and art. He should also carry with him a mature conception 
of religion. | 

A plan that has been tried and approved in other countries, but 
has not yet been fully tested in the United States, is the associated 
college. Perhaps the most noteworthy example of such affiliation 
is that existing between the University of Toronto and the denomi- 
national institutions of that city. Six colleges, representing as many 
denominations, have entered into an agreement with the university 
of the province to divide the task of education. Thus the University 
of Toronto, with its large laboratories and superior scientific equip- 
ment, is allowed to devote itself to instruction in such branches as 
the natural sciences, mathematics, political science, psychology, 
logic, philosophy, and to regular graduate schools, as law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, education, engineering, and agriculture. There 
was, previous to the federation in 1887, a secular college which came 
into the union as a complement in the scheme of higher education 
provided by the state, giving courses in Greek, Latin, French, German, 
English, oriental languages, ancient history, and ethics, the state 
not offering instruction in such branches in the university proper. 
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These institutions are styled “federated colleges.”* St. Michael’s 
College, however, is affiliated rather than federated with the university. 
Federation is by act of Parliament, and a federated college is a part 
of the university itself. Affiliation is by act of the university senate, 
the affiliated institution not having the same organic relation to the 
university nor enjoying the same rights. Federated with the uni- 
versity, though retaining their strictly denominational character, 
are also Knox College, Presbyterian; Victoria College, Methodist- 
Episcopal; and Wycliffe and Trinity Colleges, representing different 
branches of the Anglican church. 

Of these denominational schools, Victoria University and Trin- 
ity College maintain an arts college and a theological seminary, the 
latter field of study not being taken up in any way by the university. 
Affiliated with Victoria University are four other Methodist insti- 
tutions throughout the province of Ontario which serve as junior 
colleges to Victoria University, and incidentally to the University 
of Toronto. Students, are, of course, free on graduation to select 
the school or department of the university that they prefer. Knox 
and Wycliffe Colleges maintain seminaries only. St. Michael’s 
College, in keeping with the denominational idea of parochial schools, 
maintains, in addition to the College, high-school and grammar- 
school grades, and a commercial school. The presidents of Victoria 
University, Knox, Wycliffe, St. Michael’s, and Trinity Colleges 
are ex officio members of the university council and senate. In 
addition, Knox, Wycliffe, and St. Michael’s Colleges each appoint 
two other representatives on the senate. Victoria University and 
Trinity College each appoint one member, and the graduates of 
each elect five more representatives. As there is a division of the 
curricula, so there is a just division of the fees. : 

All regular students.matriculated in the university who are enrolled in Univer- 
sity College or Victoria College or Trinity College, and who enter their names 
with the registrar of the university, are entitled to free instruction in arts in the 
university. But this provision does not include exemption from laboratory fees, 
nor does it apply to postgraduate instruction. When a federated college, by 

2 See Calendar of the University of Toronto. 


3 It should be noted that in Canada the term “college” is a more general term 
than in the United States, where it is not used of institutions that are theological semi - 
naries only. 
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arrangement with the University council, teaches any part of the arts course, 
the trustees may make a reduction in the fees of students taught in such college, 
All submit to the entrance conditions of the university, which are 
those framed by the educational authorities of the province of Onta- 
rio. Each college establishes its social and religious requirements 
without conflicting with others. University honors are open to 
all, and the question of rights apparently troubles no one. Thus 
the university is allowed to do such work as is of a purely scien- 
tific nature, and such as involves expensive laboratories and equip- 
ment: The burden of such instruction falls equally on each citizen 
of the province. The denominational colleges, thus relieved from 
the necessity of duplicating costly equipment, are free to devote 
their instruction to literary courses. To the state fall the schools 
of medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, and agriculture. The theolo- 
gical instruction is assigned to the several denominations—appar- 
ently the only practical way in which satisfaction can be obtained 
and endless controversy avoided. Musical conservatories are main- 
tained by several of the associated colleges in addition to that of 
the university itself. 

The plan of affiliation is not entirely new even in our own country. 
Within the Methodist denomination the plan has been adopted 
on a small scale. There are two Methodist colleges in Berea, Ohio; 
one belonging to the English branch, the other to the German. 
While maintaining separate corporations, each institution having 
its own president and regulations, there is a division of the curric- 
ulum, each recognizing credits given by the other. Thus there 
are maintained two institutions for the price of one. In like 
manner, the Iowa Wesleyan University is associated with a German 
Methodist institution in.the same city. Elsewhere we find similar 
arrangements existing, as, for example, in the city of Cleveland, 
where Western ,Reserve University and Case School of Applied 
Science are in a measure affiliated institutions, and by agreement 
avoid duplication in their equipment and service. In the city of 
Lincoln and its suburbs are three denominational colleges. There 
is no formal affiliation between these schools and the University 
of Nebraska, but they, with five other colleges of the state, unite 
with the state university in a joint summer term. In the state of 
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North Dakota, President Robertson, of the Red River Valley (Meth- 
odist) University, and President Merrifield, of the state university, 
have outlined a plan and entered into an agreement whereby a 
denominational college has been transplanted to the site of the 
state university, that each might supplement the other, and as a 
result a potent influence has been saved to the church.* 

As a basis of co-operation between the state university and the 
Methodist church of the state, the following suggestions seem 
practicable: 

1. That the Methodist church change the name of its institution from the Red 
River Valley University to Wesley College. 

2. That a building or buildings be erected in near proximity to the state university 
but on a separate campus, to include a guild-hall, such recitation rooms as may be 
required for the work proposed, possibly dormitories for young women and young 
men, and a president’s house. 

3. That the courses of study may be: 

a) Bible and church history, English Bible, New Testament Greek, Hebrew, 
theism, and such other subjects as the college may elect in pursuance of its purpose. 

b) A brief course that may be designated as a Bible normal course, intended 
especially to fit students to become efficient Sunday-school teachers and lay workers, 
and upon the completing of which, certificates of recognition sf be granted. 

c) Instruction in elocution and music may be given if desired, and appropriate 
certificates granted. 

d@) Guild-hall lectures. 

4. That the state university grant, for work done in subjects included under a) 
above, such credit toward the B.A. degree as it gives to technical work done in its own 
professional schools and to work done in other colleges of reputable standing. Like- 
wise, Wesley College shall give credit for work done in the state university in similar 
manner as preparation for any degree or certificate it may offer. 


5. Each institution shall have full control of the discipline of students upon its 
own grounds. 


It shall be deemed proper for students to take degrees from both institutions, if 
they so desire. 


The question is being agitated in the state of Illinois, and the 
readiness on the part of the several denominations to consider the 
matter, and the prompt response which a few of the churches have 
given, show that the plan appeals to the people as being practical 
and useful. 

Let us now sum up, in general, this plan, as it has been consid- 
ered at several educational centers: 

1. An institution offering also residence facilities to students 
of the supporting denomination, and to others so far as capacity 
will allow. This may be a theological seminary, but preferably 
would be a college, in the sense in which that term is used in the 


4 As this is the pioneer attempt in the United States, the terms of agreement 
are quoted here from the official “Memorandum.” The general plan has been unan- 
imously approved by the faculty and board of regents of the state university. 
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United States, offering an arts course, or so much thereof as would 
adequately supplement the courses offered by the state university. 
2. An institution standing for a definite religious purpose, offer- 
ing instruction of a high grade in such subjects as the Old and New 
Testaments, their languages and literatures; church history and special 
history of the denomination concerned, and such other subjects 
as current opinion now prevents the state university from offering. 

3- By agreement with the authorities of the university, mutual rela- 
tion could be established, each recognizing the work of the other, 
and crediting in its curriculum such courses as are by their character 
qualified to pass the academic requirements. By arrangement, 
if thought wise, the student might receive a degree from each insti- 
tution, thus bearing with him the approval of a church school, and 
from the university the evidence of adequate preparation for his 
chosen career. 

4. Such a college would afford an opportunity for its students, 
and for any others who desired, to see and to hear leading men 
of the denomination, and to learn of its purpose and spirit. 

What are the advantages of this plan? 

1. There will be awakened among the students of the university 
a living interest in church affairs, and students will be impressed 
with the same respect for religious education that they now have 
for instruction along technical lines. 

2. It will afford religious instruction of a high order. This 
is not a field occupied by any other agency, not even by the Christian 
Association. The Bible, if worthy of study, is deserving of scholarly 
treatment, and when thus dealt with is able to compel attention on 
its merits. 

3. A church college will, by keeping the denomination in living 

touch with its young people, and by its judicious fellowship with 
them, insure their co-operation and support in years to come. 
_ 4. This plan will avoid the problem of church and state. There 
would be no proselyting. Each sect would provide acceptable instruc- 
tion for its adherents. There would be an even chance and a fair 
show for all. The foundations would be on private grounds, and 
the university would remain free from any entangling matters that 
might bring down the charge of discrimination and partiality. 

5. Such a college would be non-competitive. Its objects would 
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not be to compete with any other institutions in the state. For 
that matter, inasmuch as the requirements of the college would 
necessarily be those of the university itself, competition with the 
smaller institutions would be impossible. There is but little danger, 
for example, of competition between Northwestern University and 
smaller Methodist institutions of the state, or between the University 
of Chicago and smaller Baptist institutions. 

The object of this affiliated school would be, not to bid for 
more students, but to care for those already in residence. Is it not 
worth while, and a sufficient task for the Methodists of Illinois, 
to care for their five hundred young people in the state university, 
or that the Presbyterians care for their five hundred? Is it not 
worth while that the Methodists of Michigan care for their one 
thousand, and the Presbyterians and Congregationalists for their 
eight hundred each, and the other sects likewise ? 

6. The low scale of fees in the state university would render the 
financial arrangement with such an institution simple, and would 
put expenses within reach of all. 

7. The plan is practical and economical, and especially is this 
true in new territory where church foundations have not yet been 
built up. Transportation and communication have become so 
simple that these can hardly be raised as objections. Is it wise to 
duplicate work adequately provided for, or is it better by honorable 
co-operation to husband resources, and thus to promote the interests 
of all? Shall we. found a new university, locking up from three 
to five millions of capital, or shall we invest $100,000 in an associated 
college? In older states the problem of the church is this: If we 
do anything, what shall we do for our young people who are already 
in the state institution ? 

8. The associated college will solve the problem of religious 
education in the state (and perhaps in other non-sectarian) institu- 
tions—a puzzle that has thus far baffled the wisest minds. 

The increasing emergency declares the necessity. Its spirit and 
purpose prove its harmony with means already existing. Time 
and experience have tested its practicability, and its services in the 
future cannot but render to the church at large a hundred fold what 
it will cost in time, labor, and patience to bring it into being and 
to maintain it. 
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NOTES FROM JERUSALEM 


A. GOODRICH-FREER 
Meadville, Pa. 


1. “To raise up the name of the dead”: a modern levirate—In 
the autumn of 1902 a Yemenite Jew, with whom I was in friendly 
relations in Jerusalem, and who was kind in showing me various 
matters of interest and enabling me to attend family festivals and 
ceremonies among the Jews, confided to me, as a secret, that there 
was shortly to be a “repudiation” in a certain community, and 
that I was to prepare to be called upon suddenly to attend it, as such 
a thing had not happened for nine years, and it would be a pity 
to miss it. The special interest of the case lay in the fact that it was 
not the man who repudiated the duty of marrying his deceased 
brother’s childless wife, but the woman who declined to accept him. 
This, my friend declared, was an unheard-of scandal, and he assured 
me that for three years her relatives had sought to bring her to a 
better state of mind. To escape their persuasions she had even left 
her home, but had lately been found at Jaffa, and matters had now 
come to a crisis. Within a few days the pair would certainly be 
married, or she would be set free to take another husband, which, 
my informant was of opinion, was what she desired, and wherein 
the trouble lay. 

About seven o’clock one morning I was told to prepare to start 
at short notice, and in an hour we were on our way, I being accom- 
panied by a lady who had expressed interest, though I fancied that 
my friend Baruch was not particularly pleased at the addition. On 
entering the colony, a group of men came forward, and hastily, and 
not too civilly, forbade our entrance, Baruch not being permitted 
even to explain. We were not even allowed to walk through the 
colony, but could only remark that the greater part of the population 
seemed to be gathered in groups about the streets, and we ignomin- 
iously returned home. 
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A few days later Baruch sent me word once more: “Come, and 
come alone:” My companion, he believed, had been suspected of 
association with the missionaries—a sure condition of exclusion 
from the inner life of the people, Jewish or Moslem. However, 
it appeared we had not missed much. The pair had been publicly 
interrogated upon their intentions and, the Old Testament having 
made no provision for ‘women’s rights,” the lady’s refusal to marry 
had to be translated into terms of the man’s rejection of her! On 
this occasion the same thing happened again, as we learned after 
hanging about the doors of the synagogue for an hour with a crowd 
of Jewish women, when the rabbis, and certain relatives, came out 
storming and quarreling loudly. 

The third time, surely, something would come of it! The lady 
had been twice warned of the consequences of her refractory conduct 
—always im camera, as such a spectacle was not good for the female 
population. 

About ten days passed, and one morning Baruch arrived as I 
was breakfasting, in such haste that I sent him for a carriage, with 
the result that on the way we overtook the pair of delinquents, and 
I invited them to “take a lift,” sending the would-be bridegroom 
outside, and seating the refractory bride beside me. Unfortunately 
she could speak neither French nor Arabic, nor even the German 
Yiddish from which one who speaks German may gather something, 
but only the Spanish and Hebrew jargon of which I knew nothing. 
Nevertheless my sympathies were all with the lady—a clean, fresh, 
healthy-looking young woman of perhaps five and twenty, while 
the man was much older, an unsavory-looking Ashkenazi with long 
side curls, greasy fur cap, and one of the brilliant purple plush coats. 
reaching to the ground, which always suggest horrors untold. 

My driver was a Jew, and entered into the spirit of the occasion,. 
clattering up to the synagogue and effectively dispersing the crowd.. 
This time I felt sure of admission, and tried to look as if I belonged. 
to the bride, whom Baruch and I handed out, as if we were in the: 
daily habit of attending repudiations. At the inner door were 
half a dozen men, friends of the bridegroom. They looked sullen: 
and angry, and two of them seemed specially enraged by my presence- 
and refused to allow me to enter, vigorously. denouncing Baruch,. 
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to the effect, as I afterwards learned, that “no doubt it was the 
English missionaries who put such ideas into the heads of the 
women.” 

I told Baruch to enter, and stay near the door inside. My oppo- 
nents gradually followed, till one only was left; I, meanwhile, sitting 
on the doorstep, and gazing at the scenery. One man is not a very 
formidable enemy, and in another minute I was inside, and maneu- 
vered by Baruch into an excellent position for seeing what went on. 

‘The pair—the man surrounded by friends, the woman looking 
somewhat forlorn and solitary—were addressed at great length by a 
couple of rabbis, with interjectory remarks by others behind; after 
which we waited in some excitement for the result, which soon declared 
itself. The man, still with his hat on, but taking off his praying-shawl, 
sat down on the ground and began deliberately to unlace his right boot. 
He then stood up and faced the woman, who was ordered to turn 
toward him. I remarked that she drew the shawl which covered her 
head so as to conceal her face all but the eyes, which flashed out, 
with a haughty independence which I could not but admire,knowing the 
outrageously false position in which she was placed. I only regretted 
my inability to follow what was said. The rabbi addressed the man, 
who then turned to one of his friends, who crossed over to the woman 
and talked with her. Her only response appeared to be a frequent 
and emphatic shake of the head. 

The rejected bridegroom, who had meanwhile been sulkily swing- 
ing his boot in his right hand, now burst into speech, and repeated 
emphatically three times what Baruch translated into, “Je ne veux 
pas te prendre”—“TI will not take thee;” after which he threw the 
boot somewhat violently, but not, I think, with the intention of 
striking her, and it fell with a loud thud behind her. He was more 
successful in his aim, I regret to say, in the next ceremony, which 
consisted in spitting at her, also three times; but she took the offense 
very composedly; and I noticed, as she left the synagogue, that the 
women broke out into the zaghareet, the peculiar cry used only at 
weddings, or on occasions of rejoicing; but whether it were genuine, 
or only ironical, I could not say. However, it was promptly sup- 
pressed by the men. © é 

I told Baruch to let me know when the wedding came off, for I 
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felt convinced that there was a case of true love about to run smooth 
after all. But I heard no more of it. 

2. The redemption of the first-born. —On a later occasion we were 
indebted to Baruch for an opportunity to see the redemption of the 
first-born son. Nothing could have been simpler or more business- 
like. The friends of the family collected in such numbers that there 
was barely. standing-room, and when—as usual in the East, at least 
an hour later than the time named—the ceremony was at last per- 
formed, it became necessary to adjourn to the court-yard of the 
house. The child, until the last moment, was carried by his grand- 
mother, herself still quite a young woman; for the mother, a mere 
girl, was still feeble, the boy being of course but eight days old. 
Some prayers were said, and the usual thanksgivings offered. At 
one, “for all sweet savors,” we smelled at a sprig of rosemary with 
which everyone present had been provided beforehand. Finally 
the child was taken from the mother by the rabbi, and then the father 
came forward to ransom him with a handful of medjidies (silver 
coins worth-about 80 cents), and received him back amid the kindly 
laughter of the men and much sympathetic crowding around of 
the women, to whom he was handed over; for the remainder of the 
ceremony was of a highly practical nature. The rabbi counted the 
coins, and, in view of the obvious poverty of the father, returned 
him about half. Refreshments followed, of which the main feature 
was a goblet of wine, first tasted by the mother, and then handed 
about among the women, obviously for good luck in the especial 
direction which constitutes good-luck in oriental eyes. A newly 
married man, standing near me, watched anxiously as the glass, 
almost emptied, reached the hands of a neighbor, and seized it from 
her, almost before she had tasted it, to present it to his wife. An 
old woman possessed herself of the dregs, amid much laughter from 
the bystanders. 

3. Invitation to a circumcision.—I several times received the 
following invitation—of course in Hebrew—printed on highly glazed 
and very ornate cards: 


Behold I have given to him my covenant of peace. 
Dear Sir [the unusual exigency ofinviting a lady was not for}: 
Behold we have the honor to invite your worthiness to be so kind as to favor us by 
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coming to the circumcising and admission of our child into his covenant, 
according to our Father Abraham, which will take place on the second day of 
the month Elul in the colony of Sharezedek [Gate of the Righteous] at the hour of 
one, according to the Turks [between 6 and 7 P. m.]. 


4. Invitation to a wedding.—This was generally also highly ornate, 
and embellished with little conventional views of sacred places— 
Rachel’s Tomb, Jericho among the palm trees, Hebron, Safed, 
Tiberias, etc. 

* The voice of joy and the voice of gladness. The voice of the bridegroom 
and the voice of the bride. 

By the help of the Name that is to be blessed. 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her cunning! 

Honored Sjr: Would you deign to honor us in the joy of our nuptials ? 

The bridegroom will be the chosen The bride will be the glorious 
favored young man —— virgin —— 

By the help of God we shall carry out the joy of the wedding in your special 
presence, and in the presence of those whom we esteem. 

[Name of father of bridegroom] [Name of father of bride] 

The wedding canopy will be spread, by the help of the Almighty, on the 
fourth day of the month Chisleb [about December], and the evening prayer will 
be held in the house of the father of the bride at 8 o’clock Turkish time and at 
o’clock European. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 


XXIII. JESUS AND THE CHILDREN 
Matt. 18: 1-14" 


I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


Of these the most important is whether the words, ‘‘For the Son of man 
is come to save that which was lost,” constituting the eleventh verse in the 
Authorized Version, should be retained or not. The weight of evidence is 
for their rejection, the deciding factor being that these words are not found 
here in the oldest and most trustworthy group of manuscripts. Nothing of 
gospel truth, however, nor even of its tender expression, is lost by dropping 
this interpolation, or, more accurately, quotation; for we find this state- 
ment in Luke 19:10. 


Il. EXPOSITION 


“In that hour:” By this phrase the evangelist suggests the relation of 
this event to that narrated in 17:24-27. In that Jesus had given up a right 
in order that he might not cause prejudiced and ignorant men to stumble, 
and “‘in that hour,” when he was regarding the interests of others above his 
own, and had set that example to the disciples, they came to him with a 
question prompted by selfish ambition. Our familiarity with the scene 
doubtless prevents us from seeing how striking an answer the object-lesson 
Jesus gave them really was. If, today, to a group of eager politicians just 
before election a child should be pointed out as a model of political action, 
we should see what that company of disciples experienced. To their inquiry 
who should be the greatest in the kingdom, Jesus replies that except they 
turn, and become as little children (cf. John 3:3), they could not so much 
as enter the kingdom. The policy of a lifetime, the spirit of self-seeking, 
was to be abandoned, and a childlike spirit of simplicity to be cultivated. 
To these words concerning the necessity of the childlike spirit, Jesus adds 
(vss. 5, 6) words teaching also the infinite value of children in the eyes of 
God, and his anger at those who wilfully or carelessly lead them into sin. 
The child-study circles, the leagues for the betterment of poor children, the 
orphan asylums, the industrial schools for city waifs, the outcry against 
child-labor, are the world’s partial and tardy response to this part of the 
teaching we are considering. But it is easier to give to an orphan asylum 
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or a créche than to exhibit a childlike humility, and today we need still to 
hear the words: ‘Verily I say unto you, except ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” And 
would there not be fewer childless marriages, if the words, ‘“Whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name receiveth me,” were thoughtfully 
considered and the spiritual authority behind them realized ? 

Verses 7-10 (following the thought of “causing to stumble”’ in vs. 6) 
contain teaching concerning responsibility for our influence over others 
who naturally look up to us, including also warning against being ourselves 

made to stumble. It would be difficult to imagine words more forcible, 
unless the specific utterance concerning Judas be so: “. . . . woe unto 
that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for that 
man if he had not been born.” The beautiful, illustrative parable in vss. 
12-14 is self-explanatory. 


Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 


Theme: Conditions of membership and of greatness in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

1. Childlike humility. 

a) Is necessary to participation in the kingdom of heaven. 

b) Exalts those who possess it to the highest place; in proportion as one 
possesses it is he great in the kingdom. 

2. Regard for children. He whose own heart is simple and childlike 
recognizes the value of the children and looks at them as God does, recog- 
nizing— 

a) That God cares for (vs. 14) and seeks after (vss. 12, 13) every one 
of them; and 

b) That service done to them is service done to Christ. Food for the 
starving children of Japan, help for the helpless children of Africa, play- 
grounds for the children of America’s crowded city streets, service and love 
for ‘‘nobody’s children,” are service done to Christ (Matt. 25:40, 45). 

3. A sense of responsibility for our conduct not only in respect to 
children, but to all. This will lead us 

a) To avoid all that would lead us into sin. 

b) To avoid all that would be a stumbling-block to others 

c) And lead to seek and to save those that have gone astray. 


Ira W. ALLEN, JR. 


PASADENA, CAL. 
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XXIV. JESUS’ ANSWER TO PETER’S QUESTION CONCERNING 
FORGIVENESS 


Matt. 18: 21-35? 
I, CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


The illustrative part of this selection is found only in Matthew, though 
earlier portions of the chapter, evidently belonging to the same discourse, 
appear in modified form in both Mark and Luke. The substance of vs. 22 
is found in Luke 17:4, but not in answer to a question, as in Matthew. 

Il. EXPOSITION 

1. Peter’s question: Master, how often am I to forgive my brother when 
he wrongs me—as many as seven times ? 

The preceding verses of the chapter form the background of this ques- 
tion. A discussion concerning pre-eminence in the new kingdom having 
arisen, Jesus rebukes the spirit of self-seeking which had provoked it, by 
setting a little child in their midst. He proceeds to instruct his followers 
further concerning the nature of the life he desires them to live. In vs. 15 
he urges upon his hearers the exercise of the spirit of forgiveness toward 
one another. 

Peter, perhaps perplexed over what seemed to him to be a grave omis- 
sion in the Master’s exhortation, asks his question: What rule do you ask 
us to observe? The requirement laid down by the rabbis was that forgive- 
ness should be granted three times; possibly this is insufficient. Let the 
standard be raised. Make it seven times. Is that what you mean by 
urging upon us the duty of forgiveness—that the standard should be 
raised to seven ? 

2. The answer: Not merely seven times, but seventy times seven. The 
reply was an epoch-making utterance. Forgiveness among you shall not 
be according to rule; the spirit of forgiveness must dominate your lives. 
As often as there is occasion for exercising forgiveness, you must forgive. 
Forgiveness is a matter of the heart, an attitude of life. 

3- Jesus illustrates his meaning by a concrete example. 

In approaching this parable care must be taken lest the purpose of the 
story be lost in the process of trying to extract a specific meaning from the 
separate details. No attempt should be made to draw close analogies: the 
king cannot represent God. The first attitude of the king toward his ser- 
vant makes it impossible that Jesus should intend the king to represent the 
heavenly Father. The sums specified are used merely to contrast great 
indebtedness with a debt of exceedingly small importance. The selling of 
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wife and children for debt was common in all ancient countries. 

When the king hears of his servant’s ungenerous act, with indignation 
he revokes his former clemency. The exercise of. the unforgiving spirit 
reacts upon the individual possessed by such a’ spirit. 

4. Jesus applies the central thought of the parable to his hearers. In 
the same way will my heavenly Father treat you, unless you each forgive 
your brother from your heart. 

Such, Peter, is my answer to your question. Forgiveness is an attitude 
of the heart; it is not an external matter to be regulated by rule. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: FORGIVENESS 

1. Its nature. An attitude of the heart. The spirit of a man’s life. 
Cannot be regulated by rule. 

2. The exercise of forgiveness. Voluntary. The king freely ESO 
no one is required to pay the debt first in the place of the delinquent, in 
order to dispose the king to remit the debt. 

3. Reaction of the unforgiving spirit upon its possessor. He who 
judges harshly shall receive the same treatment from others. And the 
converse is true. The man who treats his fellow-men generously invites 
a similar treatment upon himself. 

4. How is this attitude of the heart to be obtained? A practical ques- 
tion. Christianity answers it: place your life daily in contact with that of 
the Christ. His spirit becomes contagious. Multitudes of ungenerous 
human spirits have been transformed by this irresistible contagion. 


Henry THomas COLeESTOCK. 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
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XXV. THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
LUKE 10:25-373 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The introduction (vss. 25-29) has been identified with the incident i in 
Luke 18:18-23, Mark 10:17-22, and Matt. 19:16-22; but it differs from 
these passages in the answer made by Jesus. This introduction has also 
been identified with the incident in Matt. 22:35-40 and Mark 12:28-32; 
but it differs from these passages in the question put by the lawyer and in 
the fact that the lawyer, not Jesus, quotes the Old Testament section. 


Il. EXPOSITION 
The locality in which this interview was held is not specified. However, 
the interview is an epitome of the method and the teaching of the scribes, 
3 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 15, 1906. 
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in contrast with the method and the teaching of Jesus. The first question is 
pre-eminently Jewish. The questioner is a lawyer or, as he would be called 
in the other gospels, a scribe; that is, one who devoted himself to the law. 
The purpose to “‘tempt”’ or test Jesus manifests the Jewish method of pre- 
senting a difficult question to an authoritative teacher. The question itself 
means, ‘‘By what act can I get the life spoken of in Dan. 12:2, the life of 
the messianic kingdom?” The questions of Jesus in reply follow*the 
method of the rabbis; they did not answer the questions put to them, but 
referred to the authority in all matters, the law; that is, the law of the Old 
Testament and the tradition that had gathered about it. The reply of the 
lawyer is an expression of the best thought of his day, and it is remarkable; 
for, combining two Old Testament passages (Deut. 6:9 and Lev. 19:18), it 
unites love of God and love of neighbor. The fourfold division, ‘‘heart, 
soul, mind, and strength” (vs. 30) means only ‘“‘completely;” the Jews did 
not make the modern psychological distinctions. The last question, ““‘Who 
is my neighbor?” is a good example of rabbinical hair-splitting. For 
although in the Old Testament neighbor meant a fellow-Hebrew, in the 
New Testament times it had one of three meanings: first, fellow-country- 
man; second, people dwelling in the land; third, those strictly observing 
the law. From the lawyer’s point of view the question was apropos. But 
the reply of Jesus annihilates casuistical narrowness and quibbling in refer- 
ence to duty to fellow-man. 

The parable was intended primarily for the lawyer. It makes one point 
through the use of the dramatic element, the unexpected. A man traveling 
along the Jericho road, which was infested with bandits, was robbed, 
beaten, left half dead. Now, because human instinct has always overridden 
and always will override social and national distinctions to help a man left 
half dead by robbers, we should expect the first man who came along to do 
something for this unfortunate fellow. Contrary to all human expectations, 
a priest, then afterward a Levite, came, saw the man, and passed by on 
the opposite side. Contrary to all Jewish expectations, a Samaritan, a reli- 
gious outcast, came, saw the man, had compassion on him, and helped him 
at the cost of money and trouble. 

In applying the parable, Jesus, reversing the Jewish method, appealed 


not to authority, but to a man’s sense (vs. 36). Breaking down all limita- 


tions, he made the subject rather than the object the criterion (vs. 37). He 
changed the question from one of theory to one of practice. 


Il. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: NEIGHBORLINESS 


1. Jesus made real the ideal of Moses and the prophets: the union of 
religion and morality (Matt. 22:38). This union he brought about by 
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founding his morality on neighborliness (Matt. 5:48; cf. 1 John 4:20); for 
what a man is to men that he is to God. 

2. Neighborliness is holding toward all men the beneficent attitude 
which God holds toward all men (Matt. 5:43). It is not a rule, but a 
principle. A rule is limited in its application, but a principle is universal. 
The Jews, governed by rules, could cease their activity on the sabbath; 
Jesus, guided by principle, could never cease his beneficent activity. The 
Pharisees, having done their prescribed duties, considered their work done 
and their reward due; Jesus taught that, no matter how much a man did, 
his work was not. done, and least of all did he merit a reward (Luke 
17:7-10). Neighborliness, the principle of man’s relation to man, implies 
a service limited in length and breadth only by the needs-of men. . Paul 
illustrated this principle when he said he was debtor to the whole world, 
and to all classes in the world, because he had a gospel which the world 
needed (Rom. 1:14). 

3. The practice of this principle varies in form. When the crowd that 
followed Jesus needed bread, he gave them bread; when they needed 
instruction, he gave them instruction. The demand for practice is con- 
stant. The highest good in the kingdom is social as well as individual; 
no taste, no tie of duty, can excuse a man from the practice of neighborli- 
ness. According to the Master, there is a worse monastery than a monas- 
tery built of stone; it is a monastery built of tastes and prejudices. = 


LLEWELLYN PHILLIPS. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


XXVI. JESUS TEACHING HOW TO PRAY 
LUKE: 11: 1-134 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The other passage where the Lord’s Prayer is recorded is in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. 6:9-15). A comparison of the two passages reveals 
the fact that three clauses which appear in Matthew are not in Luke. The 
third petition, ‘‘Thy will be done,” and the seventh, ‘‘ Deliver us from 
evil,” also the words, ‘‘which art in heaven,” are omitted in Luke, and 
Origen says they were omitted in his day. 

There are minor differences in the words used and shades of meanirtg; 
e. g., Luke has, ‘‘Continually give us day by day our bread for the coming 
day,’”’ while Matthew has, “‘ Give us this day our bread for the coming day.” 


4 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 22, 1906. 
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Luke has “ sins,” while Matthew has ‘‘debts.’’Luke has, ‘‘ For we ourselves 
also forgive everyone that is indebted to us;”” Matthew, ‘‘As we also have 
forgiven our debtors.” An old manuscript has, “‘Remit to us, and we will 
also remit,” which is thought by some authorities to be the original. Mat- 
thew adds the reason for our forgiving our debtors, viz., that God’s 
forgiveness cannot be appropriated by us if our hearts are not themselves 
in a condition to forgive; i. e., the same condition of heart is demanded 
for receiving or for granting forgiveness, viz., a forgiving attitude. 

The Friend at Midnight parable has no parallel, but a similar teaching 
is found in Luke 18:1-8, in the instance of the unjust judge granting the 
widow’s request solely because of her importunity. 

Of Luke 11:9~-13 the entire material is given almost verbatim in Matt. 
7:7-11, with the exception of vs. 12. 

As to the time when the lesson on prayer was given to the disciples, we 
cannot learn, inasmuch as Matthew and Luke do not agree. It might 
be easily supposed that at all events it was earlier than the Perean ministry, 
when we consider how large a factor prayer was in the Master’s life. 


II. EXPOSITION 


The passage has three distinct parts, the first being the direct lesson on 
how to pray, vss. 1-4; the second, a parable giving the assurance that God will. 
answer prayer, vss. 5-8; and the third, an exhortation on prayer. It should be 
noted that Luke is pre-eminently the gospel of prayer. Of nine recorded 
instances before this time (assuming the time in the Perean ministry) only 
four are mentioned by either Mark or Matthew. Study the transfiguration 
(Luke 9:28), Peter’s confession (Luke 9:18), choosing the twelve (Luke 
6:12, also 5:16; 3:21). The prayer-life of the Master, as seen through 
Luke’s gospel, is much more marked than in the other evangelists. We 
wish we knew what kind of praying John had taught his disciples. We can 
only guess that it differed from Jesus’ praying as John’s preaching differed 
from Jesus’, for we know nothing about it. The question cannot but arise 
in this connection as to whether the form of this prayer is a model, or 
whether it is the spirit alone that concerns us. It was a new prayer for a 
Jew. There is no pleading for Israel. God was addressed as Father, not 
as the Lord God of Israel. As prayer is the key to every man’s thoughts 
and life, so this great prayer becomes. It is for every man to utter, little 
as the disciples thought of such a prayer when their request was made. 

The parable teaches us that there is no time when prayer is unseason- 
able, if a need exists; and that if unseasonable requests persisted in will 
bring answers from our friends, how much more likely is God to give us good 
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gifts. Immediately Jesus goes on tovadd the force of his own direct exhorta- 
tion, that the example and the parable be not lost, saying, ““And I say unto 
you,” laying emphasis on the “I.” If the suppliant in the parable fared 
so well, the disciples may know how they will fare; so they are to continue 
asking, seeking, knocking, in a climax of increasing earnestness. 

III. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON 

Theme: The Christian prayer. 

Thesis: The Christian’s prayer is a power that secures the best gift of 
God, viz., the Holy Spirit. 

1. What is the Christian’s prayer? The Christian’s attitude in prayer 
must be indicated by the word ‘‘Father.” The feeling of our sonship, the 
sense of his fatherhood, with all the consequent loyalty to him in life and 
purpose, are implied. The spirit of reverence, “Hallowed be thy name,” 
is vital to the real prayer. So also is the sense of need of forgiveness and 
the desire for it. And then the childlikeness that will ask for the great 
physical necessities, and for protection from the evil of the world, must be 
included. 

2. What assurance have we that God answers even this sort of prayer ? 
Men grant each other’s reyuests even when the higher sentiments make no 
appeal. The mere asking from men gets things. Then, when the inertia of 
withholding is overcome, men even give liberally. (Note that it was the 
getting up that was so hard. When up once, he gave him as many loaves. 
as he desired.) God is much better than men, and how certain we can be 
that he will do better! 

3. Christ’s direct and explicit command is that we pray earnestly, and’ 
his promise is that we shall receive. God is more willing to give us the 
very best gift, viz., his Holy Spirit, than evil parents are to give gifts to 
their own. 

Prayer has assigned to it a large place in the kingdom; it had a large 
place in Jesus’ life. Our power will be in exact ratio to the place prayer 
has in our lives. Orto J. Price. 

FREEPORT, ILL. 


XXVII. DISCOURSE AT A CHIEF PHARISEE’S TABLE nf 
Luxe 14:1-145 
I, EXPOSITION 
Toward the close of the Perean ministry, as the opposition of the Phari- 
sees became more open and bitter, Jesus continued to meet their challenges. 
boldly (Luke 11:37-54). He apparently did not care to go out of 10 
5 Interriational Sunday-School Lesson for July 29, 1906. : 
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way to avoid the attacks which came more and more frequently. Even 
when again invited to dine with a leader of the opposition, and thus to 
expose himself for hours to the cunning cross-examination of the company, 
while to some degree limited in his self-defence by the consideration due to 
his host, he did not decline. The motive of the invitation cannot be inferred 
from the narrative. But whether prompted by sinister intentions, by mere 
curiosity, or even possibly by a tolerant hospitality, the chief Pharisee’s 
dinner soon led to a strained situation. : 

A man with the dropsy had either intruded into the semi-publicity of 
the banquet-room, as on other occasions, or had been purposely brought 
there by the Pharisees to raise the vexed sabbath question. With suspicious 
reticence the guests declined to enter into a discussion opened by Jesus as 
to the legality of sabbath-day healing. They had now reached the point 
where they were content to accumulate evidence against him without the 
risk of being worsted in the argument by his keen repartee. He healed the 
sick man, and the incident was closed. 

Seating at table, aside from special guests, followed the order of preced- 
ence. Observing the evident eagerness for places near the head of the 
table, Jesus made it the theme of a brief homily on social rivalry. It is to 
be observed that he addressed his hearers on their own level, the level of 
policy. One is not to take the chief seat unbidden, because one thus exposes 
himself to the chance of humiliation in case of the arrival of a social superior. 
The politic thing, on the contrary, is to take the lowest place, even though 
it be obviously beneath one’s acknowledged rank; since “‘he that is down 
need fear no fall,” and the inevitable promotion, when it comes, will empha- 
size not only the true rank, but the modesty of the guest. 

This was reasoning that would appeal to the dullest understanding. 
Jesus was aware that the only way to teach some people good manners is to 
show them the basis of expediency and indirect selfishness which underlies 
any conventional code. But he was not content to leave the matter there. 
A deep, abiding principle of life underlies the distinction between real and 
assumed humility. The true humility brings true exaltation, and thereby 
in the long run it may be distinguished from the spurious article—a saying 
later repeated by Jesus in the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(Luke 18:14), and echoed elsewhere. This lifts the rule of etiquette to the 
ethical plane. 

Again, the swift glance around the room, which had revealed in all its 
pettiness the scramble for precedence, takes in also the evident selfishness 
in the selection of guests. This man was asked because he had money, 
that man for his political influence, this other to repay a social debt. No- 
where a guest to whom the generous meal and the good cheer would be a 
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rare and long-remembered pleasure; no poor relations, no obscure students, 
no timid and unsuccessful neighbors falling behind in the struggle with 
misfortune and needing a helping hand and a square meal to brace them 
up—no such guests in this house. Every man that eats at this table is 
expected to pay for his entertainment sooner or later, not in coin, but in 
coveted invitations, or political co-operation, or other service. 

All wrong, says Jesus. This is not hospitality at all; it is business— 
mere trading of so much bread and meat and wine for expected benefits of 
a higher market value. We are not, of course, to understand from the 
phrase, ‘‘Call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen,” that he 
condemns the hospitality among friends and kindred for mutual enjoy- 
ment. His own example sanctioned this delightful part of home life. But 
this must not be the only kind of entertaining. In it we always run the 
risk (observe the mild irony: ‘‘lest haply”’) of getting something back for 
what we give. The only way to be sure of avoiding this discount on our 
generosity is to invite those who cannot possibly repay in kind. Then the 
inevitable reward, impossible in this life, will be certain in the life to come. 
The implied premise is that no man really gets paid twice for anything. 
If full value is received here, it cannot be expected there. 


Il. OUTLINE FOR SERMON (LUKE 14:7-14): CHRISTIAN ETIQUETTE 

1. The Christian in. social relations is not to abandon or defy social 
forms. Though arising from a noble impatience with petty and undis- 
criminating rules, such a course arouses antagonism, limits usefulness, and 
leads to a mistaken individualism. 

2. The Christian, while accepting the letter of the social code wherever 
possible, is to elevate its spirit and broaden its application in the light of the 
laws of the kingdom. 

3. The Christian in society will not insist on having his importance 
recognized. Good taste and the Christian law of respect, ‘‘preferring one 
another,” unite in requiring that we recognize to the full the worth and 
dignity of others, preferring ourselves to take a lower place than our worth 
entitles us to rather than by any means to show to others less honor than 
belongs to them. : 

4. Christian hospitality will not be confined to entertainment for mutual 
pleasure, and will avoid entirely the abuse of the privilege for selfish advan- 
tage. It will emphasize the uncalculating spirit which gives pleasure with- 
out expecting a return. 

5. The higher law of compensation operates here as everywhere in the 
kingdom of heaven. Love brings its own rewards. 


Joun R. SLATER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 
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Exploration and Discovery 


THE SILOAM AND SIMPLON TUNNELS 
The press is attributing to Professor Alfred Bertholet, of Basle, the 


statement that “Hezekiah executed exactly the same kind of tunnel as: 
the Simplon, though perhaps on a slightly smaller scale.” Professor Ber-. 
tholet did not say that, but his communication to the Neue Ziiricher: 


Zeitung of February 27, 1905, was taken up by the London Illustrated 


News and the Scientific American, and by other papers. The impression 


has been given that the Siloam may be reasonably compared with the 
Simplon, which is twelve and one-fourth miles long, and is so constructed 


as to consist of two passages fifty feet apart, executed with the best modern’ 


engineering skill. What can be truthfully said of the Siloam tunnel in 
comparison ? 


It is not essential for the purpose of this comparison to connect it with’ 


Hezekiah and the passages 2 Kings 20:20, 2 Chron. 32:30, and Sirach 
48:17; but the reasoning of Sir Charles Wilson in his article on “Siloam” 
in Hastings’ Dictionary is fair and sufficiently conclusive. He says: 
“The execution of this work may be ascribed with much probability to 
Hezekiah.” The difference in time then is about twenty-six hundred 
years. We may note, in passing, that the writer on Hezekiah in Has- 
tings is less ready to attribute this work to him, but he calls it a “‘work 
of great engineering skill.”” Let us examine it in the accounts of explorers. 

It is perhaps first mentioned by Quaresmius? in his Elucidatio Terrae 
Sanctae of about 1625 A. D. He says that he saw the opening into the 
Pool of Siloam, and did not dare to enter it, but he afterward wrote from 
Venice to a priest in Jerusalem named Vinhoven to explore the passage; 


and he did so, though only by penetrating some distance from either end, 


and so not finding out whether or not he had been in parts of one passage 
with a continuous flow of water. 

Of course, all travelers observed the Siloam end of the conduit and 
attributed its construction to Hezekiah, as did Felix Fabri? about 1480, 
but thorough exploration seems to have begun with Dr. Edward Robinson,3 


in 1840; who says that in the previous year doubt was felt whether the water 


t Vol. Il, p. 221. 

* Vol. I, p. 528, in Pagrims Texts, 1897. 

3 Biblical Researches, Vol. I, pp. 500-505. 
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ran north or south. Robinson, accompanied by Eli Smith, entered from 
the south, and found the tunnel about 2 feet wide, with about one foot of 
mud and water in it; and at first it was twice a man’s height, but gradually 
became lower, until, 800 feet from the entrance, it was so low that crawling 
on all fours was necessary. There the two men stopped, and, marking this 
point with the smoke of a candle, they went back. Three days later they 
entered at the ‘“‘Well of the Virgin,” supposing, from external measure- 
ment, that they must go only half as far as at first; but the way was long, 
and the tunnel was low and difficult, until they came to the point previously 
marked. They noted that only one person could have worked in this 
smallest part, and that many false cuts had been abandoned. They made 
the whole length 1,750 feet, or about one-third longer than a straight tunnel 
would be. They saw from the markings that the workmen had advanced 
from either end and met near the center, leaving a slight error at the uniting 
point. 

Tobler explored the tunnel about ten years later, and others are believed 
to have gone through it, but it was in December, 1867, that Captain War- 
ren, R.E., made the detailed examination described in Recovery of Jeru- 
salem.4 Entering at the Siloam end, he easily traversed 350 feet, with 
the height of the tunnel diminishing from 16 to 4 feet. At 450 feet a shaft 
leading upward was found. At 600 feet the height was only 2} feet. 
At 850 feet the height above the muddy floor was 1 foot ro inches. At 
goo feet the height was 1 foot 4 inches. Two false cuttings of about 2 
feet in depth were found there. At 1,050 feet the height was a foot better, 
but fell again to less than 2 feet at 1,100 feet. At 1,450 the height rose 
to 6 feet, and so the party came out at 1,708 feet. Warren made fifty- 
seven stations of the compass, showing irregularity of direction to the 
extent of fifty-seven changes. 

The inscription was discovered in 1880 by a boy, who called Ciel 
Schick’s attention toit. It was at once carefully studied, and of 190 letters 
originally made 171 were deciphered. The only point shins it to be noted 
here is that, although describing the meeting of the working parties, it 
was cut only 19 feet from the lower end. Dug out and carried off to be 
sold in 1891, it was brought back soon after, but broken in two pieces. 
It is now in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. 

This discovery led to a thorough examination by Lieutenant Conder 
in 1881.5 With two companions he first spent five hours in the tunnel. 
His estimate of the length differed from Warren’s by only 2 feet. The 

4 London, 1871, pp. 239-42. 

5 Quarterly Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1882, pp. 122-31. 
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inscription made the length 1,200 cubits, which at 17 


inches to the cubit is 1,700 feet. Conder made it 1,706.8 ; 
feet. Conder was making a plan of its course which also \ 
showed its varying heights. A second visit of four hours va 


completed the work. He searched for, but found no 
other inscription. He found at 470 feet from the south 
end a shaft running up to the surface, and covered there 
with blocks. Conder noted several notches of triangular 
form, which might be used for lamps, or might be meas- 
uring marks. 

Now as to the skill of the makers. Conder says that 
their ‘‘knowledge of engineering was rudimentary.”” The 
line at first wavered greatly, but from the vertical shaft 
northward it was straighter. He believes that this shaft 
was made because the men could not look back and see 


light. From the shaft they went very well for 140 feet, ‘ z 
and then diverged. From the north end the error was i 
greater. He believes that the low stretch through the rs 

middle is due to haste, and that this is probably due to < ' 


the rivalry of the two parties to accomplish the greater 
length. They may, however, have hastened because of 
the approaching siege. The fall throughout the tunnel 
is 1 foot. The floor shows unevenness—at one point a 
drop of 4 inches. He believes that the southern party 
was 2 feet higher than the northern when they met. 
The great height of 16 feet at the south end may be due 
to cutting down the tunnel sufficiently to let the water 
flow. ‘“‘The small bends and irregularities, not less than 
the larger irregularities, show that it was the work of 
primitive engineers, unacquainted with accurate instru- 
ments or methods of measurement.’ A short shaft 7 
feet high at 700 feet from the south end is perhaps a 
safety shaft, where a man could stand during the inter- 
mittent flow of water, or while resting from his working 
posture. 

Schick® took the ground that so low and narrow a 
tunnel could not be made, and that it must therefore 
have been cut down through the rock, and then roofed 


6 Quarterly Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1886, p. 
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with flat stones; but Conder’ declared to the contrary, and no one accepted 
Schick’s view. The author of Baedeker’s Palestine’ takes the view that 
the tunnel is “‘now, though not originally, of varying height,’’ This is 
absurd. Another suggestion, which is wholly unreasonable, is that of M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,? that the curve near the south end is due to a skilful 
avoidance of the Tombs of the Kings, which will therefore be found at the 
center of this curve. An American, learning of this idea, offered to pay 
the expense of sinking a diamond drill at that point, but nothing came of 
his offer, and for once M. Clermont-Ganneau seems to have erred. 

The result of comparing the two tunnels, Siloam and Simplon, is 
simply to show the difference between an unscientific age and a scientific 
one, between an engineer of 700 B. C. and one of 1900 A. D. Professor 
Bertholet asks: “‘How did these old-time engineers gauge their direction, 
recognize and remedy their errors of alignment?’ We have seen that 
they wandered almost hopelessly, save as one shaft and the sound of the 
tools helped them. ‘‘There is nothing new under the sun,” says the Preach- 
er; but that is not true. There are several things not known to Heze- 
kiah’s time, and one of them is a railroad tunnel through a mountain 
over 12 miles long, 7,000 feet below its summit, and made with hydraulic 
boring-machines, liquid-air explosives, and locomotives to carry out the 
fragments of stone, and 3,000 men at work. Yet there was probably as 
much joy felt at the ultimate success of the first work as we have had 
over the last; and no one will be disposed to speak scornfully of the Siloam 
engineer, even though no good is done by extravagant praise of him. 

THEopore F. Wricxr. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


7 Quarterly Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1887, p. 104. 


8 Ed. 1898, p. 97- 
9 Recueil d’archéologie orientale, Vol. II, pp. 254-94. 
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and Workers 


Tue Schauffler Missionary Training School, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently added a department for the training -of pastors’ assistants 
and secretaries for work in city churches. - The school has already trained 
scores of young women of the Slavic races for missionary work among 
their own people; for these women, speaking the language of their people, 
’ knowing their history, and realizing their needs, have been able to reach 
the immigrants on home-mission fields as none others can. 


Rev. Joun CunnincHAM GEIkIE, D.D., the eminent writer on bib- 
lical subjects, died at Bournemouth, England, April 1, 1906. The son 
of Rev. Archibald Geikie, he spent the early years of his life in Canada, 
but received his education at Edinburgh University. For twelve years he 
was a Presbyterian minister in Canada and Nova Scotia, after which he 
took up literary work in England. He is known best by his books: The 
Holy Land and the Bible, Hours with the Bible, and The Life aud Work 
of Christ. 


THERE has recently been inaugurated in Liverpool a movement which 
gives promise of bringing together men of different schools of theological 
thought, and of increasing the efficiency of the ministers of the city. A 
number of scholars of different religious beliefs have formed themselves 
into a Board of Biblical Studies, having as its object the provision of instruc- 
tion in the Semitic languages and literature, in Hellenistic Greek, and in 
ecclesiastical history. A fundamental principle is that there shall be no 
theological tests for either teachers or students, and that the examinations 
shall contain no questions of personal religious belief. The course of 
lectures, commencing in October, will include set books of the New Testa- 
ment, and elementary Hebrew, and a special postgraduate course will be 
arranged for the B.D. examination of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
board proposes to do work of a university character and standard in 
religious scholarship. 

OF the 4,180 students in attendance at the University of Michigan this 
winter, 60 per cent. are members of Christian churches. 
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Book Rediews 


The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. By Wit1t1amM NEWTON 
CLARKE, D.D., Professor of Christian Theology in Colgate 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 
viii+170. $1, net. 

The reading public has for some time been familiar with the results of 
the historical study of the Bible. Such study has made it evident that 
the Bible contains the record of a progressing religious development cul- 
minating in Christ. It follows that there are many elements in the Bible 
which cannot be unqualifiedly approved by one who has adopted the 
Christian standard. But the current conception of the fundamental task of 
Christian Theology has not been changed to harmonize with this conclusion; 
that is, it has been generally taken for granted that the business of the 
systematic theologian is to reproduce in systematic form exactly what the 
Bible teaches, no more and no less. 

Dr. Clarke in his lectures bearing the title given above has squarely 
faced the problem forced upon us by modern biblical study. He frankly 
recognizes that this traditional conception of the practical identity of bib- 
lical theology and systematic theology is impossible. Moreover, to make 
a pretense of holding to this theory in the face of modern scholarship is 
baneful in many ways. In the first place, the traditional theory assumes 
that the Bible teaches one harmonious system of truth. But, as a matter 
of fact, we have varied types of thought in the Bible. Can the rogth 
Psalm and the Sermon on the Mount be fitted together? Again, ‘Ifa man 
is in duty bound to agree with a book, the surest and shortest way is to 
make the book agree with the man” (p. 30). Hence we have far-fetched 
and arbitrary exegesis, palpable misinterpretation of Scripture due to the 
supposed necessity of harmonizing Scripture with itself and with the con- 
ceptions of the theologian. In view of these facts, Dr. Clarke remarks: ‘‘I 
tell no secret—though perhaps many a man has wished he could keep it 
a secret —when I say that to the average minister today the Bible that lies 
on his pulpit is more or less an unsolved problem” (p. 161). 

Dr. Clarke’s solution of the dfficulty is in brief as follows: Let us admit 
the fact that a theology which shall reproduce in toto the teachings of the 
Scripture is, in the nature of the case, impossible. The theologian’s task 
is not to tabulate truths ready to hand, but to discover a touchstone by 
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whi-h to distinguish Christian truth from non-Christian conceptions. Such 
a test cannot be quantitative; it must be qualitative. No external utter- 
ance, not even the reported sayings of Jesus himself, can be exempt from 
this qualitative test. 


What is Christian is such by reason of its relation to that which Christ signi- 
fies or stands for. But the relation lies deeper than considerations of time, or 
immediate origin. It lies in the material itself, and is a relation of likeness or 
moral unity. Let this be our standard: That is Christian which enters into or 
accords with the view of divine realities which Jesus Christ revealed. (P. 56.) 


The question still remains as to how we shall make this qualitative 
test. To this query the author replies: 

The way to know a Christian thought is the same as the way to perceive the 
blue in the sky— look at it and discern the quality. We may misjudge, but that 
is the fault of our poor senses, not of the method of the spiritual sense-percep- 
tion. There is no way but to judge and to recognize. 


This seems to land us at once in that subjectivism which is so often 
identified with anarchy; and Dr. Clarke attempts, but not with marked 
success, to refute this objection. He declares, and rightly, that we do 
have the objective fact of the spiritual life of Jesus Christ; but, as it 
seems to me, he might well have stated with even more emphasis that the 
supreme element in the life and teaching of Jesus is a clear recognition 
of the relative values of various aspects of life. Now, values can never be 
objectively described. They must be felt subjectively or they are not 
understood at all. The real content of Christianity is thus inevitably 
found in the living convictions of men who inwardly appreciate Jesus, 

After all, it is only a superficial psychology which makes men afraid of a 
process of free judgment which is constantly tested by the free judgments of 
- othermen. As Dr. Clarke points out, one can find no more arbitrary sub- 
jectivism than’ in the traditional dogmatic method of appealing to Scrip- 
ture. Calvinist and Armenian, Baptist and Pedobaptist, Roman Catholic 
and Quaker, all have appealed by the same method to the same objective 
Bible. Admitting the worst that can be said for Dr. Clarke’s method of 
subjective valuation, we are certainly not likely to reach a position of any 
greater anarchy than that exhibited by the traditional method in theol- 
ogy.@ But has modern science in general become anarchistic because it 
appeals toffree personal judgment? Has truth become less certain in the 
realm of science by inviting the freest possible criticism? Why should 
we fear anarchy in theology any more than in geology or in astronomy, if 
we appeal simply to the honest judgment of men? 
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Biblical theology, then, is not identical with Christian theology. There 
are pre-Christian and non-Christian elements in the Bible. And the only 
way in which to distinguish between these Christian elements and the non- 
Christian elements is to come into vital sympathy with Christ so that one’s 


_powers of judgment are quickened and trained by contact with him. In 


short, Christian theology is not a mere reproduction of the contents of a 
book, nor even a reproduction of the objective teachings of Christ, but is 
the exposition of those convictions which a man will hold if he has been 
spiritually transformed by Christ. 

Dr. Clarke points out that the historical method of studying the Bible 
is a great aid to us in this task of Christian discernment. It helps us to 
separate the various types of religious thought. He also sees a truth which 
is often overlooked by scholars, namely, that historical method alone can- 
not give us a systematic theology. For historical science all facts are 
equally facts, the rogth Psalm as well as the dying prayer of Stephen. His- 
tory gives no means of distinguishing between these elements. The valua- 
tion which must be the basis of such distinction comes, not from a compar- 
ison of historical documents, but from a vital appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of Christ, and such appreciation is inevitably a subjective process. 
In recognizing this fact Dr. Clarke rightly says that Christian theology is 
freed from all slavish dependence upon the results of higher criticism. The 
capacity to value the contents of Scripture in the spirit of Christ depends 
far more upon one’s vital contact with Christ himself than upon one’s 
technical acquaintance with the critical problems of biblical scholarship. 

In conclusion mention should be made of the sweet spirit, religious 
insight, and frank and honest courage which appear conspicuously upon 
every page of the book. The strength of evangelical religion lies in just this 
combination of quiet, profound, moral courage with the utmost charity and 
dove, which Dr. Clarke so conspicuously ‘exhibits in all his books. The | 
volume will be of great use to the theological students of this country in 
helping them to approach one of the difficult problems before us today. 

. G. B. S. 


Jesus and the Prophets. By Cartes S. MACFARLAND, PH.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 249. $1.50. 

The aim of this book of two hundred fifty odd pages is to set forth the 
attitude of the evangelists, and in particular of Jesus, toward that body 
of prophetical writings which have always from apostolic times been 
regarded as so closely and subtly connected with our Lord’s person and 
work. How did our Lord regard and use the prophets? What was the 
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nature of the correspondence of which he seems to have been conscious 
between their experiences and writings and his person and work? Is 
any difference discoverable between his attitude and that of his biographers 
toward the prophetical writings of the Old Testament ? How would such 
difference, if admitted, affect the authority of the New Testament today ? 

Such questions will indicate the task to which the author of this volume 
addresses himself. An examination is made of each quotation from the 
prophetical writings which the gospels contain. Where passages are 
cited by more evangelists than one, comparisons are made with a view 
to the more original form, and results compared with the Hebrew and 
Septuagint texts of the Old Testament from which the quotation is derived. 
Regard is paid to the original historical setting in which the passage 
belonged. By an induction from this material the writer passes to the conclu-. 
sion toward which the current of the book tends. He concludes that the atti- 
tude of Jesus toward the prophetical writings was a free one. The 
prophets furnished him inspiration, language, homiletical material. He 
was himself, first of all, a prophet. His relation to them was, therefore, 
one of moral correspondence, not of prediction fulfilled. Their sufferings 
for righteousness’ sake foreshadowed his because all spiritual life is one. 
He ‘‘fulfilled’’ them because he realized and achieved their sufferings, 
hopes, ideals, on a large and unique scale. 

In the case of the evangelists, the relation between the prophetical 
writings and the “fulfillment” is described differently. ‘‘ Fulfillment” 
to them meant verification, the happening of the thing foretold. Thus. 
what was absent in our Lord’s conception of his relation to prophecy, 
according to our author, became, in the case of his biographers, the ani- 
mus leading to its use. Slight correspondences were viewed as foretellings, 
and must be allowed for if we are to arrive at our Lord’s conception of 
prophetism and at his personal use of the book. The author is not daunted 
by the consideration that it is only through the biographers that we may 
approach the conceptions of our Lord. Incongruous elements are sep- 
arable; and when the fallible has been cast aside, the infallible will appear. 

Such is the argument. It will stimulate even where it does not carry 
full conviction. Whether the average reader will be sent away with as 
trusty a confidence in the men who have given us our picture of Jesus 
as they deserve, is a question which will be variously answered. Some 
are still influenced today by the thought that the evangelists stood nearer 
to the facts after all than we, and had sources of verification, not to say 
illumination, which are at least to be solemnly balanced against whatever 
sharper and juster interpretative faculty we may be said to possess today. 
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To not a few the author’s treatment of such passages as the Emmaus sec- 
tion in Luke’s gospel, where the predictive element appears plainly recog- 
nized by Jesus, will seem hardly less than high-handed. 

We must, moreover, question whether the author does full justice to 
the predictive element of the Old Testament. Is prediction necessarily 
“mechanical” ? May it not be highly spiritual ? Years before Charles H. 
Spurgeon was ever born, the man who occupied the pulpit which he was 
afterward so marvelously to adorn, used, in the ears of his congregation, 
to thank God repeatedly for the mighty work which was to be done by 
his successor in that place. We venture to say that it will be hard to per- 
suade the average reader of his New Testament that our Lord did not rest 
his soul, not merely on moral analogies in the past, but on the sure convic- 
tion of having been personally anticipated—a conviction which became at 
least one of the formative influences of his career. The rock on which the 
non-predictive interpretation of Old Testament prophecy breaks is the 
co-operating will of Christ. To mere moral analogies of suffering one is 
not bound actively to conform. Jesus might have turned from the reject- 
ing Jews to the gentiles, as Paul did later. Yet it is one of the plainest 
and most remarkable facts of his life that, instead of so doing, he actually 
sought his death. What will save such a death from the charge of the 
sheerest suicide but just the admission of that personally predictive element 
of Old Testament prophecy to which the consenting will of Jesus allowed 
so determining a place, but for which our author finds little room in his 
words ? 


Joun H. Strone. 
RocHEsSTER, N. Y. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
GENuUNG, GEO. F. Leviticus and Num- 
bers. [An American Commentary on 


the Old Testament.] Philadelphia: 


American Baptist Publication Society, 

1906. Pp. xvi+ 108, and xii + 144. $2.00. 

Two parts of the commentary originally planned 
by Dr. Alvah Hovey, of Newton Theological 
Institution. it is good and sane as far as it goes, 
but the printing of both the Authorized and 
Revised Versions at the top of the page is a waste 
of space, a handicap on the commentator, and a 
recognition of a version that should no longer 
require the serious attention of exegetes. 

Driver, S. R. The Book of Job in the 
Revised Version. Edited with In- 
troductions and Brief Annotations. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. 
xxxvi+133. 85c. 

The Revised Version of the Book of Job, here 
printed, is explained in such a lucid manner as to 
be of value to the ordinary educated reader. It is 
purely a popular work, and ranks below that of 
Davidson’s Cambridge Bible volume in complete- 
ness and thoroughness. 

Kent, CHARLES Foster. The Origin and 
Permanent Value of the Old Testament. 
Scribner’s, 1906. Pp. 270. $1.00. 
The author of this volume has gathered up into 

sixteen lectures answers to a group of questions 
that have been put to him by a large circle of stu- 
dents of the Old Testament. The answers are pop- 
ular and intended merely to put into plain language 
much that is known among specialists on some of 
the knotty problems of the Old Testament. 


ARTICLES 


Brown, FRancis. President Harper 
and Old Testament Studies. Amer- 


ican Journal of Semitic Languages and 

Literatures, April, 1906, pp. 177-94. 

A critical estimate by a well-known Old Testa- 
ment scholar of the work of the late President 


Harper as a Hebrew and biblical scholar, and 
teacher, and his place in the galaxy of promoters 
of Hebrew learning. 

Price, IRA Maurice. William Rainey 
Harper. Expository Times, April, 1906, 
PP- 296, 297. 

A brief sketch of the life and work of the late 
president of the University of Chicago. 


Terry, Mitton S. The Old Testament 
and the Christ. American Journal 
of Theology, April, 1906, pp. 233-50. 
A timely discussion of the non-applicability of 

the Old Testament to our day and age. Its laws, 

prophecies, and psalms were designed for the 
peoples of ancient days, and have only incidental 
value for this period of the world’s history. 


Jouns, C. H. W. The Amorite Cal- 
endar. Expositor, April, 1906, pp. 
337-45: 

A brief discussion of new light received from 
the publication of texts now in the Museum of 
Constantinople on the Amorite Calendar described 
in the February issue of the Expositor. There are 
not enough facts yet in sight, however, to construct 
such a calendar with any degree of certainty. 
SmirH, Grorce. ApaM. The Desolate 

City. Expositor, April, 1906, pp.320-36. 

The capture and sack of Jerusalem, with its many 
attendant problems, are handled with the author’s 
well-known thoroughness and popularity. It is 
concluded with a metrical translation of Lamenta- 
tions, chaps. 2 and 4. 

BALDENSPERGER, G. The Im- 
movable East (continued). Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
April, 1906, pp. 97-102. 
The author devotes this article in his long and 

valuable series to a treatment of the diseases 


prevalent in the East today, that were known in 
biblical times. 
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JENNINGS-BRAMLEY, W.E. The Bedouin 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula (continued). 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly 
Statement, April, 1906, pp. 103-9. 
This ninth article in the author’s series is devoted 

to the jinn and the ghoul, dreams and fancies, and 

stone circles. They carry the spirit of one who 
knows his subject first hand. 


BOOKS 
Ropes, JaMEs H. The Apostolic Age in 
the Light of Modern Criticism. New 
York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. viii+327. 
$1.50 net. 
A concise and scholarly discussion, in attractive 
popular form, of the history and literature of the 
apostolic age. Prof. Ropes’ Lowell Institute Lec- 
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Price, IRA Maurice. Some Phases of 
the Literature of the Old Testament, 
and the Literature of the Ancient 
Orient. Baptist Review and Expos- 
itor, April, 1906, pp. 248-63. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


tures well deserve the wider public to which they 
are now introduced. 
ARTICLES 

Letrey, C. The Structure of the Fourth 
Gospel. Expositor, May, 1906, pp. 
424-34- 

Sanpay, W. The Spiritual Meaning of 
the Life of Christ. Ibid., pp. 385-403. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 
W. Rospertson. The Church’s 
One Foundation. New York: Arm- 


strong, 1905. Pp. 94. 

A cheaper edition of the author’s papers on the 
person of Christ, first reprinted from the British 
Weekly. in 1901. 

Apamson, Ropert M. The Christian 
Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 
1905. Pp. xi+288. $1.50 net. 

A historical and doctrinal study of the Lord’s 
Supper, from a sacramentarian point of view. 
Von Zeptwitz, BARONESS. The Double 

Doctrine of the Church of Rome. 

New York: Revell, 1906. Pp. 63. 

$0.35 net. 

Amram, Davip W. Leading Cases in 
the Bible. Philadelphia: Greenstone, 
1905. Pp. ix+220. 


Interesting studies of Old Testament instances, 


of judicial procedure. 

Wricut,. THEODORE F. The Spiritual 
Exodus. Boston: Massachusetts New- 
Church Union, 1905. Pp. viiit+288. 


A short practical commentary on Exodus, 
written from the Swedenborgian point of view. 


Hocr, P. H. The Divine Tragedy: A 


Drama of the Christ. New York: 
Revell, 1905. Pp. 146. $0.75 net. © 
An attempt, not wholly unsuccessful, to present 


in verse the closing scenes of the gospel history, 

from Jesus’ arrival in Bethany to his ascension. 

Purves, Davip. The Life Everlasting: 
Studies in the Subject of the Future. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1905. Pp. x+265. $1.50 net. 
These twelve short papers simply and helpfully 

present the Christian hope of eternal life from the 

points of view of the Old Testament, of the gospel, 
of science, and of literature. 

PatMER, F. W.. With the Sorrowing: A 
Handbook of Suggestions for the Use 
of Pastors, Missionaries and Other 
Visitors in the Homes of Sorrow. New 
York: Revell, 1905. Pp. 160. 
Appropriate prayers, hymns, and passages of 

Scripture for use at funerals. 

SANKEY, IRA D. Sankey’s Story of the 
Gospel Hymns, and of Sacred Songs 
and Solos. Philadelphia: Sunday School 
Times Co., 1906. Pp. vii+272. 

These informal stories as to the composition 
and use of many familiar hymns have an added 
interest for being told by Mr. Sankey. 

Crarts, WitBuR F. -The Successful Men 
of Today and What They Say of 
Success: Based on Facts and Opinions 
Gathered by Letters and Personal 
Interviews from Five Hundred Promi- 
nent Men. Revised; forty-fifth thous- 
and. New York: Funk & Wagnalls,’ 


1905. Pp. 297. $1. 
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Business correspondence should be addressed to the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill 

Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25 cents. Postage prepaid by publishers for all sub- 
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Panama, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila ( Samoa), Shanghai. For all other countries 
in the Postal Union, 75 cents for pos' should be added to the subscription price. Remittances should 
be made payable to the University o Chicago Press, and should be in Chicago or New York exchange, 
postal or express order. If local check is used, 15 cents must be added for collection. 

Claims for missing numbers should be filed within thirty days after the date of publication. 
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BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK PUBLISHED 
CHRISTIAN MELODIES 


is undoubtedly the best song book published for the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETINGS 


A song book that meets all requirements; designed for the Church, the Sunday 
School, Young People’s Meetings, and for Evangelistic Services. 
It is one of the best, largest, and cheapest books of its class ever published. 
Over 40,000 already sold. The aim of the compilers has been to weave the Gospel into 
music. No catch-penny compositions, but every song can be used with entire satisfaction 
by all God's people. SEND FoR SAMPLE Copy. 


TREASURE STORE OF SACRED SONGS 


“Christian Melodies is the very appropriate title of a treasure store of sacred songs in which Gos- 
pel prcaneed ~ consolations have been so woven into music that many of the songs are both praise 
and appe: Two hundred es twenty-seven numbers make up the collection, which is so varied 
that it geen a good all book and can be used at any meeting where the Gospel is 
preached and God is praised.” nion Gospel News. 


TWO EDITIONS, CLOTH AND BOARDS 


Boards with Cloth Back Cloth Binding 
Per copy, postpaid . . . . 25 cents | Per copy, postpaid . . . . 35 cents 
Per dozen, not prepaid . . . . $2.50 | Per dozen,not prepaid . . . . $3.50 
.Per hundred, not prepaid . . . $20.00 | Per hundred, not prepaid . . . $24.00 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMP 


358 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS APPLIED T0 RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


This characterizes the purpose and plan of the 


Constructive B Bible Studies 


FOR PUPILS OF THE SECONDARY DIVISION 


. we recommend Studies in the Gospel According to Mark, by Ernest DeWitt Burton. The author ~ 


has in view a two-fold purpose: first, to help the pupil, through a study of the Gospel of Mark, to 
acquire a knowledge of the life of Jesus, and to come into sympathetic acquaintance with him; and, 
secondly, to help him to form the habit of coming to all the books of the Bible, with the question: 

“What does it mean?” The book contains explanatory notes, questions requiring written replies, 
and helpful suggestions for pupils and teachers. 


FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 
from 8 to 11 years of age, the book entitled Am /ntroduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children, 
by Georgia L. Chamberlin, will prove especially helpful. This has been used not only in the 
we grade of the Sunday school, but by Mothers’ clubs and similar organizations as well, 


The price of these books is $1 00 each postpaid. Special rates will be given on orders for five copies 
and over. Specimen pages sent upon request. 


-ADDRESS-- 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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GHRIST AND THE SABBATH. 


Sabbath Reform is a religious question. -It centers in 
the Fourth Commandment as interpreted and exemplified 
by Jesus, not asa “‘Jew,” but the Son of God. Whatever 


reduces Sabbath Reform to a political issue, or to an eco- 
nomic and rest-day basis, destroys true Sabbath observance, 


Public worship and the teaching of moral and religious 


truth from the Bible with 


JESUS, THE CHRIST OF GOD 
as the central figure, depend on religious Sabbath observ- 


ance, Such observance has never existed on any other 


basis than Biblical Authority and Conscience toward God. 


The “Civil Sabbath” idea destroys conscience—enforced 
idleness promotes crime. The need of these years is not 


more enforcement of Civil law, but more regard for Divine 
w. God's will is the source of human conscience, 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


Christ created it we an interpretation of the Fourth 


Commandment and by his example in casting away those 
evasions through which men wi 

obedience. ‘He purified and exalted the S . He did 
not set it aside, 


THE SABBATH REGORDER, 


views concerning Sabbath Reform. 


BACK TO CHRIST, 

AS THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY ON the Sabbath 
qoeiee, is the call made by the Seventh-day Baptists, 

¢ real issue is not saloons, but Public worship; not 
Baseball, but Spiritual life among Christians; not Civil 
Enactment, but God’s law, and conformity to Christ’s 
example, Judgment and re! must begin in the Chris- 
tian Church.—Correspondence welcom 


THE SABBATH RECORDER, 
Babcock Building, 
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pretense of 


A. H, Lewis, L.L,.D, Editor, promulgates such 


PLAINFIELD, N. 


THE Reflecting 


ings, 
model 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dept. 23 , 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS FOR 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews 
208 pp., 8vo., cloth, #et, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 


THE authors point out how the Sunday School 
may be made a religious school in which shall 
vail the same pedagogical principles that obtain 

n the day schools. The Philadelphia Press said: 

“* Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best con- 

sidered book of Sunday-School methods that has yet been 

published.” You should have a copy. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


A STRONG THEOLOGICAL STUDY 


The Prophets — 
and the Promise 


By WILLIs JUDSON BEECHER 
Professor of Hebrew in the Auburn Theological 
Seminary 
“It will fill a permanent place in theological 
literature.”— Christian Observer. 
$2.00 net—by mail $2.20. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


The Seneral Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church 


Chelsea Square, New York 
The next academic year begins on Wednesda tember 1 
1906. Special admitted and for 
Graduates of other Theological Seminaries, The require- 
ments for admission and other particulars can be had from 


22.24 &26 RIVER 77 
TROY.N.Y. NEW 
Manufacture Superior 
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Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent 3 
Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. 
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For showing on the screen, illustrations in books, engrav- 4 ec. Reet 
colored flowers and mechanical 
s, all brilliantly lighted in natural colors. The outfit Me SY 
is arranged to show both opaque objects and lantern slides, 17 Ber 
and the chenge from one to the other may be made instant- 
ly. Attachable to any electric magic lantern. } OSS eee 
We also manufacture Projecting 

ing and Lantern Slides to ill Educa- 
tional and Scientific Subjects. Send for list. 
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Students of the Gospels 


Two very helpful Books at a Special Reduction in Price 


_ A HARMONY THE | 
_OF THE GOSPELS | | LIFE of CHRIST 


An Aid to Historical Study and 
a Condensed Commentary 
on the Gospels 


FOR HISTORICAL STUDY 


IN THE TEXT OF THE REVISED VERSION, yor ADVANCED AND 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, Y.M, C. A.,C.E., 
AND SIMILAR BIBLE CLASSES 


BY BY 
WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS ERNEST DE WITT BURTON 
AND AND 
ERNEST DEWITT BURTON SHAILER MATHEWS 
Third Edition, revised Fifth Edition, illustrated 
$1.00 NET, $1.12 POSTPAID $1.00 POSTPAID 


Ths HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS retains the essential characteristics 
of the former editions. No material change has been made in the order or numbering of sections. 
The readings of the American Revision have been added, and the book has been improved in a 
multitude of details. It is forty pages longer than before: 

The chief characteristics of the book are simplicity of construction, completeness in its exhibit 
of the parallelism of the Gospels, and above all practical usefulness for students and teachers of the 
Life of Christ. 

The utility of the book is convincingly attested by the sale of seventy thousand copies of the 
previous editions, by its adoption as the basis of four of the most widely studied courses on the Life 
of Christ, by its reproduction in several oriental languages, and by its commendation by such 
scholars as Professor Marcus Dods and Canon Sanday. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST is now in its fifth edition. Its continued popularity is due 
to its usefulness in any careful study of the gospels. Its method enforces a thorough assimilation 
of the narrative and develops a more or less exhaustive interpretation of this material through com- _. 
parative study. One of its many distinguishing features is the outline of Constructive Work: the 
student writes a Life of Christ based wholly upon his own study of the gospel story and so acquires 
an intimate and first-hand knowledge of the events in the life of Jesus. The maps and the illustra- 
tions add greatly to the value of the book, 

The HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS and THE LIFE OF CHRIST are so largely used together 
that we have arranged with the publisher of the former to offer the two volumes at a considerable reduc- 
tionin price. To those ordering us direct we will deliver 


The two books, postpaid, for $1.50 


This rate is not subject to any discounts and may be withdrawn at anytime. If bought separately, 
tthe Sail price be nasa fee books 


Address; THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE 
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“Christian Belief Interpreted by 
Christian Experience 


By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 
President of Union Theological Seminary; Author of Universal Elements 
in the Christian Religion 


ia 1902 the course of lectures 
delivered by President Hall, 
on the Barrows Foundation, in 
India, Ceylon, and Japan, created 
a profound impression throughout 
the Orient by reason of their 
scholarly contents, their clarity 
and beauty of style, their irenic 
tone, and the tactful sympathy 
with which they presented the es- 
sence of the Christian religion in 
terms adapted to the methods of 
‘thought of the eastern mind. 
A _ These lectures are now made 
available for western readers un- 
-der the general title of Christian 
Belief Interpreted by Christian Ex- 
perience. 
The volume is dedicated “to 
those in India, Ceylon, and the 
Far East to whom the study of 
religion is precious . . . . in the 
spirit of brotherhood, and with 
true respect for the various faiths 
of men.” This fraternal spirit and breadth of view characterize the whole book, 
_the intrinsic purpose of which is to point out the common foundation underly- 
ing the gropings of men after ultimate truths; to show that, however varied the 
manifestations of the religious life, in its fundamental principles there is essential 
unity; and, on this basis, to advance the claims of Christianity to being the 
absolute religion. 
“For its purpose, this book is a masterpiece.” —Congregationalist. 
“We most heartily commend this magnificent volume.” —Baltimore Methodist. 


“One lays down the book with a feeling of profound admiration.” —7he World To-day. 


“The charm of the writer’s style is most fascinating. It is, from many points of view, a 
great book.”--Mew York Observer. 


xili+-256 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 
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The Finality the 
Christian 


tition BY 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of Chicago 


A”: of profound interest to students of religion has just ap- 
peared in Zhe Finality of the Christian Religion, by George 
Burman Foster. The material of the book was first employed 
by Professor Foster in a course of lectures delivered at Harvard 
in 1893 and 1894. So deeply were his hearers impressed 
that they urged him to give the work permanent form, and 
this he has at length done. {A high authority, on reading the 
advance-sheets, recently predicted that this would prove to be 
“the most important religious book of the generation’ — that 
it would “occupy in theology a _ position analogous to that 
of Kant’s Critique in philosophy.” [Certainly no reader will escape 
a sense of sincere admiration at the power with which the prob- 
lem is handled—the grasp, the fearlessness, the insight. [One won- 
ders whether America has hitherto produced a thinker on religious 
problems of this caliber. : 


530 Pages, 8vo. Cloth. Net $4.00. Postpaid $4,22. 


Ghe UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO i 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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RELIGION 
| HIGHER LIFE 


| A COLLECTION of addresses, more or less informal, delivered by the author to companies 

of young men and women. The topics are the practical questions of the religious life 
that the youth of both sexes are all compelled to consider, whether they will or not. The author 
says in ‘his preface “I have in this way discharged, in a measure, a responsibility which has 
weighed upon me more heavily than any other connected with the office which I have been 
called to administer.” Some of the more important topics are as follows: 


| Fellowship and Its Obligations—Service. Our Intellectual Difficulties. 
Religious Belief among College Students. Bible Study and the Religious Life. 


iz2mo, CLOTH, NET, $1.00: POSTPAID, $1.09 


PUBLISHED BY 


| THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO anp 156 FirTH:AVENUE NEW YORK 


AMERICAN MEN SCIENCE 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


EDITED BY J. MCKEEN CATTELL, 
Columbia University; Editor of Science and of The Popular Science Monthly 


Professor of Psychology in 


There are included in the directory the records of more than four thousand men of science, 
and it is believed that the entries are tolerably complete for those in North America who have car- 
ried on research work in the natural and exact sciences. Jt was intended that each entry should 
contain information, as follows: 
® The full name with title and mail address, the part of the name ordinarily omitted 
correspondence being in parenthesis. (2) The partment of investigation given in 
ttalics. (3) The place and date of birth, (4) Education and degrees. Positions with 
dates; the present postition being given in italics. ) Temporary and minor posttions. 
(7) Honorary degrees and other scientific honors. (8) Membership tn scientific and learned 
Societies, ( tef subjects of research, those accomplished being separated by a dash from 
those in progress. 
The work has been edited with great care and is believed to be as complete and accurate as any 
book of the character. It is well printed on all rag paper made expressly for the book and is bound 
in buckram with leather label. 


Price: $5.00, wet, postage paid. 


The SCIENCE P 
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AMES H. ECKELS 
J. D. R. FORGAN of ene Bank H. K, BROOKS 
URENCE of the First National Bank , of the American Express Co 
"aoe The Methods of 


her 
Comercial 
Education 


BUSINESS MEN 


SULLIVAN successful business men—are constantly endeavoring to 
oe ee improve the methods followed in the conduct of their 
affairs. A. suggestion which promises to . increase 
receipts or to reduce expenditures is always welcome. 
The University of Chicago, in its commercial department, 
has recently endeavored to exploit modern business 
methods by securing some of the more successful men 
to tell in a course of lectures just what each considers 
most interesting about his respective business. The 
names and subjects in the margin of this advertisement 
indicate the scope of the Lectures and assure the 
reliability of tne information. Note Secretary Morton, 
Ex-Comptroller Eckels, D. R. Forgan, H. F, J. Porter, 
and others conspicuous in the business world. The 
Lectures have recently been published under the title 


LECTURES ON COMMERCE 


and are already in a second edition. The book is 
acked full of valuable information and should be read 
y all who are entering upon a business career. It is 
especially recommended to students in business and 
commercial schools, to clerks, stenographers, and others 
engaged in office work. 


FROM THE. REVIEWS 
“The book contains an astounding “The volume be of special Ree megan 
of information.” — Chicago and will be found of practical value to 
SFournal, railway men, economists, investors, 
“We have no hesitation in com- and ercial educators. 
uable han “The book contains much that will 
“ This is a book pode. Dont. ve, 0f value to the young man seeking 
id great practical value.” — to improve his knowledge of the 
jects treated.""— Pittsburg Ti: 
“ This volume is of unusual int 
and the lectures are on subjects 
value to economists, railroad men, ~ 
vestors, and commercial educators.” 
The Courier Fournal (of Louisville) . 


396 pp., 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; $1.63 postpaid 
Published by 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


I ‘inclose (or will remit) $1.63. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


@¥on-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t suppl: uu, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CuEemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 
postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


The Freshness of Roses 


and balmy June dys are not more delightful and 
refreshing than the soothing touch of Mennen’s. 
Gives immediate and positive relief from Prickly 
Heat, Chafing, Sunburn and all skin troubles. 
Everywhere used and recommended by physicians 
and nurses for its perfect purity and absolute uni- 
formity. Mennen’s face on every box. See that 
you get the genuine. For salo every- 
where, or by mail, 25c. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum. 
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that Daus’ “‘ Tip-Top” 
TO PROVE 2255 
sim; cheapest 
making 
copies from Pen written and 


50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete DUPLICATOR without deposit on 
ten days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printer’s 
ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in DUPLICATORS. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size ( prints 83% in. by 13 in. ) $7.50, sub- 
ject to the trade discount of 33% per cent. ‘$s. Oo net. 


FELIX P. B. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co., Daus Bidg., 111 John Street, New York 


Che Land of Manatee 


I? you are having any trouble with the finish described and illustrated, 

with their appearance, it is certain you have not ; 

used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor fiflish _ shown, and its strange and 

absorbingly interesting 
It makes a finish so tough that, although the : ; 

wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not history recounted, in the 

crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- Seaboard Magazine. 

ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 

likely to be improved upoa. SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 
BOSTON BALTIMORE CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory and [ain Office, DETROIT. Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


A Loose Leaf Ledger | | || The Prospects of 
the Small College 


Complete with 
500 Sheets and Index, 


Bound, By R, Harper 
12mo, paper; postpaid, 25 cents 
S. D. Childs & Company 
Stationers, The University of Chicago Press 
200 Clark Street, Dept. 4, Chicago al 
Sample leaf will be mailed on application. A Complete Catalogue of Publications Sent on Request 
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without 
friction. My 
GORDON Sus- 


penders will not 
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to you on 
approval. 
Any man writ- 
ing me on his 
business sta- 


@ A free copy of Wabash SUMMER 
TOUR BOOK, with full details con- ders. Neither do PENDERS. Examine 
F . GORDON Suspend- them, test them, then 
cerning a large number of attractive ers stretch out of send meso cte, in 
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Try him first. 
T That means you 
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have ever done before ? 


best two weeks you ever lived. 


Leave Chicago (for example) any day after June 1 on 
either of the Burlington's famous fast trains to Denver. 
You may travel.via Omaha, Pacific Junction, St. Joseph or 
Kansas City, just as you like. Stop-overs permitted (no 
extra charge) at the Missouri River and points west. 


From Denver take a side trip to Colorado Springs (no 
extra charge) and see the Cheyenne Canyons, Garden of 
the Gods, Pike’s Peak and other attractions. 


Returning to Denver, spend from one to three days in 
making some of the numerous and inexpensive little jour- 
neys into the mountains. 

Leave Denver on the Burlington’s Yellowstone Park 
train, the route of which is thro’ the interesting formations 
of Northwest Nebraska; along the picturesque Black Hills 
(into which inexpensive side trips may be made); over the 
Big Horn Mountains; past Custer Battlefield, the most 
tragic upon which our sun shines; and, finally, thro’ famed 
Yellowstone Valley to Gardiner, the official entrance to 
the Park. 


City to Omaha, inclusive. 


Burlington 


Route 


tisk yan wield lho to thie tour? 
Too expensive? No! Indeed not! 


The cost of a railway ticket for the entire tour (exclusive of side trips 
other than that to Colorado Springs), and including the coaching trip and 
five and a half days hotel accommodations in the Park, is only $85 from 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis; only $79 from Missouri River points, Kansas 


Let me tell you more about this grand trip. Just write “Colorado-Yellow- 
stone Tour” above your address on a postal card, sending it to 


P. S. EUSTIS, 350“Q” Building, Chicago. 


Colorado- 


Yellowstone Tour 


Have you two vacation weeks at your disposal ? 
Do you want to do something different, something better than you 


Then here is a brief outline of a tour that will bring you the 


This tour provides for a stay of five and a half days in 
Wonderland—a complete tour of the Park—coaching 
each day, viewing what is by far the most interesting 
scenery on the globe and being entertained at the best 
hotels. Stay longer, if possible, for this is the finest out- 
ing place known. Only extra charge after five and a half 
days is for hotel accommodations —$4.00 and up per day; — 


_after seven days $3.50 and up per day. 


After leaving Yellowstone Park, you travel to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, following the Yellowstone River thro’ 
Montana, making a bee line thro’ North Dakota's fertile 
fields and crossing Minnesota's Lake Park region. 

It would be well to provide for a day or two in and 
about the Twin Cities, for there is much to do and to see. 

Then come home on one of the Burlington’s handsome 
observation trains running over the Mississippi River 
Scenic Line. This will give you a splendid view of the 
finest river scenery east of the Rocky Mountains, and, in 
addition, a cool and comfortable journey. 
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The Mecca of the Leisure-loving 


Long Island 


ALWAYS COOL IN SUMMER 

Has more attractions than any other place near New 
York—provides Health, Comfort, and Sport. 

It has beautiful wooded hill country overlooking the 
Sound and Bays on the North Shore. 

It has rolling farms with charming lakes and streams 
in the interior. 

It has the Atlantic Ocean with perfect beaches for 
ae and the Great South Bay on the South 

ore. 

It has unequaled boating and fishing in its numer- 
ous bays. 

It has ‘most a thousand miles of perfect macadam 
roads for Riding, Driving, and Automobiling. 

It has nearly one-third of the Golf Courses in the 
State—inoluding several of national reputation— 
the finest in the country. 

Itis the ideal country for Permanent or Summer 
Homes, having the very best transportation facil- 
ities—the Long Island Railroad is reached more 
easily from all parts of New York City than an 
other line. In addition to its steam trains, it 
operates nearly 200 electric trains out of Brooklyn. 

“Long Istand Summer Resorts,” a booklet containing 

a list of hotels and boardin ing houses on Long Island, free 

upon a plication, or mailed on receipt of 4 cents Postage 

by the General Passenger Agent. 


Long Island Railroad 


3 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager 


Gen. Passenger Agent 


Remington Typewriter 


HEN the REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER offers some- 
thing new to the public the public 
knows, without being told, that 
it’s something good. 


NEW MODELS 
NOW READY 


We will be glad to have you call at our 
office and see the new models or send for 
illustrated booklet describing the new feat- 


REMINGTON 


ures, 


New Yor 
Branches 
Everywhere 


ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Cu1caeo, ILL. 


If you wish something 
with a sharp point— 


Something that is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


If you are not familiar with Dixon’s, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
4 


‘ 
PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO “KANSAS Crry, 
CHICAGO “PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS “KANSAS CITY, 


THROUGH CANADA 


By Train and Steamer to 
BOSTON AND RETURN 


The Canadian Pacific offers the most attractive routes to BOSTON for 
the meeting of the American Medical Association. 

CHEAP EXCURSION tickets on sale May 31 to June 9. 

YOU CAN TRAVEL THROUGH The Thousand Islands and Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, Toronto, the Queen City, Ottawa, the Capital, Mon- 
treal, the Metropolis, Quebec, the Ancient, The Saguenay River, The 
White Mountains, and The Green Mountains. 

The trip through Lake Ontario, The Thousand Islands, and Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River is the most magnificent water trip of the conti- 
nent, and can be made at a nominal addition to the rail rates. 


$77.00 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO and RETURN . 


Tickets on sale June 25 to July 7, final return limit September 15. 

Over six hundred miles of the grandest mountain scenery in the world. 

These excursion tickets will permit you to use the Canadian Pacific 
one way, and one of the United States routes in the reverse direction. 


All agents can sell tickets via this route. Write for information and | 
descriptive literature. 


A. C. SHAW, General Agent, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Chicago. 


The University of Chicago Press 


books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 

appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 

dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 

ote ropriate books to interested customers. Our publications are also 

y desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 

more aap A current books and magazines. Consult our catalogues for par- 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or Home office 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


EVERY 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 


THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED You" 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


50c., Cotton 25c. 
ou receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


Os 


have succeeded. 


pense a trivial matter. 


PUBLISHERS anv IMPORTERS of MUSIC 


HE Chickering Piano is at once the earliest Piano manufactured in America, and 
the model of all later makers. It has a peculiarly rich tone that has been equalled 

in no other instruments that have ever been produced. This exquisite tone is the stand- 
ing mystery of the industry. Nearly every other maker has tried to copy it, but none 


@ A Chickering may mean an outlay slightly greater than would be necessary for an 
ordinary, good Piano, but the enjoyment that will accrue from its use—and the knowl- 
edge that you are securing a Piano that is “just right,” make the small additional ex- 


| REPRESENTED IN CHICAGO BY 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY Co. 


220 WABASH AVENUE 


DEALERS in MUSIC GF THE BETTER CLASS 


~ 
We 
The 
CUSHION 
CLASP 
gy 
og 
2 
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Through Pullman 
Service 
to Virginia 


Big Four C. & O. Route 
Leaves Chicago 1:0c p. m. daily. 
“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT.’’ 

All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Illinois 
Central 63d St. Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria con- 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 
trains of the 


& & L&N., and B. & 0. S. W. Railways 


HYLO 


A Short Cut 
to Comfort 


The “Long Distance’’ HYLO 
(shown in the illustration) is 
just right for the man who 
bed. Cord 


snaps 
on like a glove 
ny 


tools. The porta- 
ble switch turns 


when burned out. 
Cords can be any 
length desired. 


Look for the 
name HYLO 
and refuse im- 
ttations. 


Twelve 
Send forCat: and booklet 
* How to Re: our Meter.” 


Chicago City Ticket Office 


238 Clark Street *Phone Harrison 4620 
I, P, SPINING, General Northern Agent 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


106 STATE STREET DETROIT, U.S.A, 
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Lectures on Commerce 


A Book for Business Men 


An interesting chapter 


SOME RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


By PAUL MORTON 
Formerly Secretary of the Navy and Vice-President of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 


is one of the five lectures on Railways included in this collection. The volume is edited by Hen 
Rand Hatfield, of the University of California. The other contributors on Railways are A. W. 
Sullivan, of the Illinois Central, on Railway Management and Operation; George G. Tunell, of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, on Railway Mail Service; E. D. Kenna, of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé, on Railway Consolidation; Louis Jackson, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, on 
Railways as Factors in Industrial Development. 


The other subjects treated in Lectures on Commerce are Iligher Commercial Educa- 
tion, by J. Laurence Laughlin; The Steel Industry, by Franklin H. Head; Investments, 
by D. R. Forgan; The Comptroller of the Currency, the Methods of Banking, by James 
4 Eckels; Foreign Exchange, by H. K. Brooks; The History of the Art of Forging, by 
H. F. J. Porter; At Wholesale, by A. C. Bartlett; The Commercial Value of Advertising, 
by John Lee Mahin; The Credit Department of Modern Business, by Dorr A. Kimball; 
and Fire Insurance, by A. F. Dean. 


Lectures on Commerce, 396 pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; $1.63 postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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PERIODICALS THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Edited by President WILLIAM R. HARPER. A popular illustrated monthly magazine. Subscription 
price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 25c. Foreign postage, 75c. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Published monthly, except. in July and August. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 
20c.° Foreign postage, /50c. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
Edited by W1LBuR S.JACKMAN and BERTHA PAyNE, Published monthly, except in July and Au- 
gust, with illustrations. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 20c. Foreign postage, Soc. 
THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 
Edited by JOHN M. COULTER and CHARLES R. BARNES. - Published monthly, with illustrations 
Subscription price, $5. ne a year; single copies, 50c. Foreign Postage, 75¢- 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY — 
Edited by ALBION W. SMALL. Published bi-monthly. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single 
copies, 50c. Foreign postage, 50c. 
THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 
Edited by THoMas C. CHAMBERLIN. Published semi-quarterly, with illustrations. Subscription 
price, $3.00 a year; single copies, Soc. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 
THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 
Edited by Gzorce E. Hae and Epwin B. Frost. Published monthly, except in February and: 
August, with illustrations. Subscription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 50c. . Foreign postage 75¢- 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Edited by J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. Published monthly, except in July and August. Subscription 
price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 35c. Foreign postage, 50c. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription 
price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00. Foreign postage, Soc. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


Edited by President WILLIAM R. HARPER and ROBERT F. HARPER. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00; single copies, $1.25. Foreign postage, 25c. friA 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD . 
Edited by the Recorder of the University. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $1.00; single 
copies, 25c. Foreign postage, 2 5c 

THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS and GORDON J. LAING, Managing Editors. Published eight times a year 
under the auspices of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year; single copies, 30c. Foreign postage, 25c. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
EpwarpD Capps, Managing Editor. Published quarterly. pulses ste price, $3.00 a 1 year; single 


copies, $1.00. Foreign postage, 50c. 
MODERN PHILOLOGY 


Puitie S. ALLEN, Managing Editor. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, $1.00. Foreign postage, 50c. 
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HAMBURG -AMERIGAN 
LINE 


has issued a special pamphlet setting 

forth the attractions that their delightful 

summer cruises offer the seeker of health 
and pleasure. 


NEW YORK ceavina 
JUNE 23, 1906 


TOI|CELAND 
SPITZBERGEN 
NORWAY 


by the twin-screw express S. S.““Oceana”— 
8,000 tons—specially equipped for pleasure 
cruising. Superb accommodations. Rates 
including all side-trip expenses, if desired. 


‘12 OTHER SIMILAR CRUISES 
by the well-known steamers “Bliicher,”’ 
“Prinzessin Victoria Luise,” “Meteor,” 
during JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 


For rates, etc., apply 


OFFICES 
EW YORK: 35- a 
1229 St, 
BOSTON: go State St, 


159 Randolph St. 
T, LOUIS: gor Olive St. 
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Ask for your ticket to the 
ADIRONDACKS 


via 


The New Line 
Delaware 2 Hudson R. R. 


train service is the 
highest type of ex- 
cellence. 


Among other privileges your ticket 
will be accepted without extra charge 
on Lake Champlain Steamers 
—a charming break in the journey 
in either direction. 


NEW YORK Cortlandt St. 
OFFICES: Uptown, 1354 Broadway, 


MAILED,FREE ON REGEIPT OF POSTAGE 
“A Summer Paradise” - 4c 
“The Adirondacks” - - - 2c 
A, 1. Cutver,Zend V,-P, ‘J, W. Buroick, P, T. M. 
A, A. Hearn, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 


Let us prove 
what we claim 
at our expense 


There is only one way to prove any- 
thing about a typewriter, and that is 
an actual test of the machine itself i# 
your own office . 

That is what we want every possible 
purchaser of a Fox Typewriter to do 
before he buys. 

When we say the Fox Typewriter can 
be operated with from 25 to 100 per 
cent. less energy than any other type- 
writer, it doesn’t mean anything to you 
unless we can show by this saving that 
it will enable you to reduce the cost of 
typewriting in your office, give you a 


better grade of work and save you a vast | 


amount of worry about repairs. When 
we show you “hat, you are interested. 

We have proved this to some of the 
most discriminating buyers in the coun- 
try. Seventy-five per cent. of our sales 
are made under just such circumstances. 

If we can prove it to you, you want 
our machine. 

Remember we rove this at our ex- 
pense. All you have to do is say you 
are interested, no matter where you are. 

Write us today. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office and Factory 
560-570 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


' Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


The Silver Age of the Greek World By JouN PENTLAND MAHAFFY 


“This book is intended to replace my ‘Greek World under Roman Sway,’ now out 
of print, in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. 
There has grown up, since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of 
Greek life, and people are not satisfied with knowing the Golden Age only, with- 
out caring for what came before and followed after. In this Silver Age of Hel- 
lenism many splendid things were produced, and the world was moulded by the 
teaching that went forth from Greek lands.” (Extract from the preface.) 490 
pages; small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.17. 


Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little 
to attract him in accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this 
book. Enriched with the fruits of a life-time of study and versed in the intrica- 
cies of modern criticism, the author approaches her subject with a depth of feel- 
ing that reminds one of the best religious writers of the past. 390 pages; 
12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65. : 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His 


Time By WILLIAM C. GORDON 
It is rare that two dcgeouiian of study are combined as cleverly and as profit- 

ably as English literature and sociology are combined inthis work. It is a treat- 

ment, on a somewhat novel plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific. 266 
pages; r2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the 


United States By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 


The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial 
interest. Not jurists alone, but all intelligent citizens, will be attracted by this 
summary of the intricate debates that fixed our national procedure regarding 
naturalization. 330 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 


The Finality of the Christian Religion py GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


A long-looked-for work of profound interest to students of religion is now appear- 
ing in “The Finality of the Christian Religion,” by George Burman Foster. Cer- 
tainly no reader will escape a sense of sincere admiration at the power with which 
the problem is handled—the grasp, the fearlessness, the insight. 530 pages; 8vo, 
cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.22. 


Ancient Records of Egypt By JAMES HENRY BREASTED 


Notwithstanding the rapid progress made during the last quarter-century in the 
reproduction and publication of documentary sources for our knowledge of the 
peoples of antiquity, no attempt has hitherto been made to collect and present in a 
modern language all the documents bearing upon, Egyptian history. After ten 
years of labor, Professor James H. Breasted now offers to Egyptologists and stu- 
dents of history a corpus of Egy: — inscriptions. The work is being published 
in four volumes, of which the first and second are now ready. To those who 
subscribe before July 1 a special price of $12.00 per set is offered; after July 1, 
$15.00 per set. Carriage 20 cents additional for each volume. : 


Russian Reader By SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER 


After extensive studies in Moscow, Berlin, and Paris, Mr. Harper is bringing out 
a “Russian Reader,” an adaptation of a French book compiled by Paul a eye 
and N. Speranski. 400 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, nore $3.20. 


ADDRESS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ano NEW YORK 
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Bausch & Lomb 


School Projection Apparatus 


Lantern Arranged for Ordinary Projection 


ANew High Grade Projection Lantern at a Low Price 


This new model is simplified to the greatest degree consistent with 
practical utility, making it particularly easy to operate, and yet, 
combining all the useful attachments of the high priced lantern. 
The workmanship is excellent throughout and the design gives 
rigidity, optical accuracy and convenience found in no other low 
priced lantern. The lathe bed construction as in our high priced 
lantern is followed. 

CONVERTIBILITY. This lantern can be used either single or 
double for projection of lantern slides, microscopic objects or 
opaque objects. No other low priced lantern has such a range of 
application. 

NEW ELECTRIC LAMPS. The lightis a matter of importance 
in a lantern. Our two new hand feed lamps provide for any volt- 
age or amperage and any form of current. The triple condenser 
system, cooling cell, detachable bellows, new lamp box of corrugated 
metal, etc., are all features of value. are 


Send for Catalog. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York - Boston - Washington = Chicago 
San Francisco, London, England, Frankfurt a/M, Germany 
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COOL BREEZES GUARANTEED 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO.’S 


<STEAMSHIPS 
NORTH WEST; _ NORTH LAND 


in ccmmission between Buffalo and Duluth, | in commission between Buffalo and Chicago, 
leaving Buffalo Saturdays and Duluth Tuesdays. 


First sailing from Buffalo June 234. 


leaving Buffalo Wednesdays and Chicago Satur- 
days. First sailing from Buffalo June 2oth. 


EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 


TICKETS OPTIONAL, RAIL OR STEAMSHIP 


Write for Particulars and Printed Matter to 
W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A., 379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Fountain Pen’ 


“What a-perfect pert the WIRT is” 


That’s the constant thought cf every 


user. Twenty years of test and triumph. 


ALWAYS READY. 
ALWAYS WRIT 


JOS 


An ideal assistant to Teachers, Ministers, 
Authors and all Professional and 
Business Men. 


The only real typewriter at a low price. Is 
honest in service, material and workmanship. 
Combines universal keyboard, strong manifold- 
ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing, 
interchangeable type, and prints from ribbon. 


Imperfect alignment impossible—will stand 
hardest wear and is practically accident proof, 


Write for booklet and instalment plan. 
Liberal inducements to represent us locally. 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 30 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn, 
New York City Salesroom, 1364 Broadway 


Ghe Second Bank of 
the United States 


By RALPH C. H. CATTERALL 


HISTORY of the Bank, 
treating at length both the 
monetary and political 

questions connected with the in- 

stitution. 

Much of the material for this work 
was obtained from the manuscript 
papers of Nicholas Biddle, including 
his letters and letter-books. 

This book is of special interest to 
legislators, bankers, men of affairs, 
and students of financial history and 
political institutions. 

552 pages, 8vo, cloth, net, $3.00; 
postpaid, $3.22. For sale by book- 
dealers or the publishers. 


Ghe University of Chi- 


cago Press, cu1caGo ana 
156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


‘THE STATISTICS OF COCOA IMPORTATIONS 
SHOW THAT IMPORTATIONS OF CHEAP (LOW 
GRADE) BEANS HAVE INCREASED ALMOST 
50%. AND IMPORTATIONS OF HIGH GRADE 
BEANS HAVE DECREASED. 


WE HAVE USED AND 
ARE USING THE SAME 
QUALITY OF BEANS 
AS ALWAYS: 

THE BEST ONLY- 


DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS ~~ 
QUALITY & PRICE REMAIN THE SAME 


wir Miylery cocoa. 


WITHIN THE REACH 
OF ALL. 
I SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


i 
i 
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ES. 
Ask your dealer. styles, Choose your®. 
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HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


SOME HAMMOND ADVANTAGES 


Visible Writing 
Interchangeable Languages 
Changeable Type 

Unlimited Speed 

Ease of Operation 

Any Width of Paper 
Tabulating Facilities 
Perfect Alignment 
Automatic Impression 

Great Durability 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


69th to 7oth Streets and East River, New York, N. Y. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


LITHIA WATER 


“All the Argument Necessary.” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading 
“CystTiTis,”’ says: ‘‘In the treatment of Cystitis, water is the great aid to all forms of 


medication. is the ideal form in which to administer 
Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER it to the Cystitic patient, as it is not 
only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of 
the Alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take two quarts per day, if. 


they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument necessary after the 
first day or so.’’ 


“The Results Satisfy Me of Its Extraordinary Value.” 

‘i Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of Bo State Board of Health of 
OUutsiana, says: in affections of the kidneys an 
“‘Thave prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 


Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 
of cases usually most difficult to treat.’ 


“I Have Witnessed Decided Beneficial Results from Its Use.” 
B. M. D., formerly Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica of 
t niversity of Vir- are marked in causing a disap- 
ginia: ‘ The effects of BUFFALO LITHIA LITHIA WATER pearance of Albumin from the 
urine, and in certain stages of Bright’s Disease I have witnessed decided beneficial 
results from its use.” 

“Results, to Say the Least, Very Favorable.” 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M.D., St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 
made in gynecological practice, in women suffering 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER fom acute Uremic conditions, with results, 
to say the least, very favorable.” 

Additional medical testimony on request. 
For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. : 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIAs 
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GET THE GENUINE 


~ 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world, 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 
endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
America. 


istered 
U. 8. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker @ Co. Lta. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 


in your 
refrigerator a 

sponge sprinkled 
occasionally with 
Platts Ghlorides. 
Wash the 


Every housekeeper should have 
our book. It tells how to prevent sick- 
ness. Send fora free copy to Henry B. 
Platt, 42 Cliff Street, New York, sole 
manufacturers of 


Be Fair to Your Skin, and It Will 
Be Fair to You--and to Others 


A Beautiful Skin can only be secured through Nature’s work. Ghastly, horrid 


imitations of Beauty are made by cosmetics, balms, powders, and other injurious 


compounds. They put a coat over the already clogged pores of the skin, and 


double the injury. Now that the use of cosmetics is being inveighed against 


from the very pulpits, the importance of pure soap becomes apparent. The con- 
stant use of HAND SAPOLIO produces so fresh and rejuvenated a condition of 


the skin that all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 


HAND SAPOLIO is 


SO PURE that > bea _ freely used on a new-born baby or the skin of the most delicate 


SO SIMPLE tt it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with beneficial results. 


6 


VOS 


» PIANO 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By our — of 

2 VOSE pian every family in moderate circumstances can own 

plano. We take old instruments in exchange 20d 
new piano 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,.160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


in your home free expense. 


Purify your Refrigerator! 
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